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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Only one excuse can be offered for the appearance in America 
of a new quarterly periodical limited to a discussion of theo- 
logical subjects by students of the Anglican Communion. The 
excuse is simply that the field is vacant, and needs to be filled. 
The Episcopal Church in America, unlike other Christian — 
bodies of importance, 's represented by no scientific theological 
quarterly. The Church of England is well represented in this — 
respect, but her vigorous daughter in America should not sit — 
back and allow her mother to assume all the responsibility. 

It may be objected that this is war-time, when no new efforts, 
not directly contributing to the business in hand, should be 
undertaken. In reply, it seems sufficient to say that the work © 
of religion, theoretical as well as practical, must not be neglected © 
in this great crisis. A reconstruction period will surely come, | 
when a vigorous church, conscious of her reasons for the faith 
that is in her, will be much better able to grapple with the new _ 
problems, than a church which has been weakened by a neglect 
of her duties and privileges. The state realizes, in her constant — 
appeals to the church and in her exemption laws, that her 
greatest power for national good resides in the church. The © 
war must go on to a successful issue, and the church must do 
her part nobly and well, but in order to do so she must preserve 
and maintain her vigor. 

Moreover, Europe has been compelled to suspend much of | 
her literary activity. This has been especially true of her 
theological literature. Further retrenchment will probably be 
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necessary. It is therefore our duty and privilege, not only to 
assume our share of the literary burden which Europe has to 
bear, but also to come to her relief. This we can do and must do. 

The ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW is partisan to only one ~ 
consideration, namely, to a scientific and scholarly study and > 
discussion of theological questions. It appeals to all serious — 
students of theology in the Anglican Communion, and to those 
in other communions who wish to know the Anglican point of 
view. Its Editorial Board has been chosen with a view to rep- 
resenting that which is most characteristic and scholarly in our 
Church. It is part of our plan in time to add to our Editorial 
Board representatives of the Anglican Communion in other 
parts of the world. 

It is this breadth of view, both in policy and representative- 
ness, which has led to the use of the term “Anglican” rather 
than “American” or “Episcopal.” However loyal we may be to 
our own inheritance, it is only within a very narrow circle that 
the term “American” has sufficient distinctness as the character- 
istic of our Church. Moreover, it would be hardly gracious to 
expect our brother scholars in England, Scotland, Canada, etc., 
to lend their time and energy to an exclusively American pub- 
lication. Equally inadequate does the term “Episcopal” seem 
when applied to such an undertaking. In many parts of the 
Anglican Communion, such a title would give our periodical an 
imprimatur from the Bishops, for which we may indeed hope, 
but which we have no right whatever to assume. The term 
“Episcopal” is certainly not the common denominator for 
churches in communion with Canterbury. 

Now “Anglican” is just this—the word which practically the 
whole scholarly world, Anglican and non-Anglican, uses to 
_ describe that part and type of Christianity whose center may 
be said to be at Canterbury, but which under many other titles 
is spread throughout the world. It is the most comprehensive 
word which we could find to describe just that international 
fellowship of effort and ideal, to which we pledge the policy 
of the REVIEW. 


-THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THE WORLD 


By Dickinson S. MILuer, General Theological Seminary, New York 


In a moving and prophetic address to theological students 
during his recent visit to America, the Archbishop of York 
remarked that we need, in face of present events, a new philoso- 
phy of God and of His dealings with mankind; there being 
something in the manner in which many Christians have 
spoken of His Providence, judgments, and the like which 
needs revision by the larger mind of the Church.' It may be 
added that the revision needed is merely the more complete 
unfolding of what lies implicit in the Christian faith on the 
subject. The principle of this unfolding we shall find if we 
address ourselves to the Problem of Evil. 

This problem is as momentous as any objection to Christian 
faith that apologetics has to encounter. It is momentous, 

oa because it troubles so many, and troubles most of all 
those who know life; and, second, because if we deal carefully 
with it it helps us to see to the heart of our Christianity. This 
is so not only in the conclusion to which we are brought, but 
also by the way, in dealing with the false answers which we 
take up only to reject, answers which would betray the Church, 
and have done all they could to betray it, into a sinister mis- 
conception of life. 

The attempted solution of the problem has held a peculiar 
snare for theology. The solutions have explained too much. 
They have had a tendency, by way of justifying God, to ex- 
plain away Evil; to find it not so useless as was supposed, to 
make it a serviceable and hence, in some sort, a good thing. 

There can be only one ‘solution’; it must argue that God per- 


1 The remark is cited from memory. 
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mits evil because for some reason it is better to have it than not. 

The religion of Christ arises in the conflict with evil. Men 
are to be redeemed from evil. It is the formidable enemy. Our 
fight with it is a fight to the death. Then this religion goes 
on, its theology is formulated, it sees God as good and also 
supreme, there is the existence of evil to be explained—and © 
so the temptation is powerful for that which had its very rise 
and being in the strife with deadly evil to come round, in its 
philosophy, and explain away that very fact which it arose 
to conquer. Evil comes to appear not so bad as it looks. The 
Christian mind begins to apologize for it, to find a function for 
it, and thereby inevitably to relax in some degree its attitude 
of antagonism. The ‘problem’ is not so much to be feared as — 
the answers. 

Let us not purchase a dubious satisfaction for theology by 
cutting the ground from under religion. Let us not tamper. 
with the evil of evil, or look upon it in any light but as that 
which is to be rooted out and destroyed; else our solution of — 
the problem will become itself a new evil. We shall be entangled 
in the profoundest of heresies. 

The design of these pages is to commend to the reader the - 
following principles: 


1. Evil is not a good in diaguiee. 

2. The Christian duty is to subdue evil, and this duty is 
long prior to any duty to explain it. 

3. We subdue it by God's help and through faith in Him; 

His will is the will to vanquish it; He does not ‘permit’ evil, 
if that means tolerate it. 

4. The faith in Him by which we subdue it includes this: that 
He is in a true sense loving and also ina true sense dominant =—- 
over all things. Faith means trust. We must trust in His 
character and we must trust that this character ‘reigns supreme 
over all’. 

5. Our faith means, in other words, that He is our Captain 
in the conflict, leading the forces of right, but that He is also 
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the underlying foundation that the conflict presupposes. For 
the moral law and our standard of goodness must be rooted 
7 _ in the nature of things and proceed from an ultimate authority, 
which is God. 

6. Nothing less than these two articles of faith (His goodness 
and His supremacy) can enable us to conquer or even give us 

_the prerequisites of conquest. 
| 7. The two articles are postulates of the struggle to extirpate 

evil; they can never be used, then, to explain evil away. 

8. In daring to proclaim God supreme in a world such as 
this, Christianity entails the ‘problem’, which is just the abrupt 
discrepancy between this world and the underlying world of 
Good which is asserted. Jt ts the very discrepancy that makes 
the faith in that underlying world a source of balm, peace and 
power. With ineffable relief and renewal the soul turns from 
This to That. Do not try to modulate or smooth away the 
tremendousness of the transition. Jt is the consolation for evil 

_ that makes ‘the problem of evil’. The ‘problem’ is the measure of 
the courage of Christianity and of the greatness of God as compared 
with this world. Do not deny that this is a bad world. Do not 
deny that God is supreme. These are vital parts of the Chris- 
tian religion; to strike at either of these is to kill Christianity. 
To ‘solve the problem of evil’ is to kill Christianity. 
: 9g. Of course, nothing that contradicts itself can be true. 
The truth on the subject, could we wholly grasp it, would not 
contradict itself. But the relation of God's power to the state of 
this world is something that the logical understanding is not 
yet in a position to formulate, because it has not as yet a suff- 
cient grasp on the nature of God and of His power. He, in all 
His goodness, must be in a true sense absolute, final, the last 
word, and yet there is evil which it is His will that we are to 
vanquish. The mystic is right in saying the former; the soldier 
of the cross is right in saying the latter. The propositions that 
seem to give the lie to each other carry, each of them, a freight 
of the truth of life which the intellect in its present state is not ‘AS 
able to measure out and fit to the other truth. If it insists on 
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doing so now it only throws some of the truth overboard. It _ 
reconciles by impoverishing. The assertion of God’s om- 
nipotence is truly understood in part and is indispensable, but 
it is not wholly understood. 

10. Such in many matters, and from the first, has been the > 
position of Christian dogma. It has affirmed and guarded a 
greater truth than it could clearly reconcile or unify. It has 
avoided the procrustean methods of a hasty ‘logic’, and has 
steadily declined to simplify itself and purchase immediate — 
clarity at the expense of ultimate truth, depth and power. It 
has jealously upheld the profounder faith even when that meant — 
to embrace a mystery. 

11. The ‘solutions’ one and all confuse our ideas of what good 
and evil consists in, of what is the purpose of all our morality 
and effort, and hence confuse our moral sense. And this they 
do most effectually in the present convulsion of the world. 

12. Some solutions would have us think that pain and 
creature-ills are not of necessity evils. But evils they are for 
the religion of Christ. God is concerned that men should have 
well-being “as well for the body as the soul.” 

13. Many comments on the problem and the present calam- 
ity are marked by a curious passivity, as though the latter were 
a scourge sent by God to be religiously faced and endured, in- 
stead of a miscarriage that should have been averted, and should 
now be mastered, by controlling intelligence. Intelligence and 
the control of events retreat into the background as though, 
for religion, of little interest or urgency. But God does not 
and man may not ‘permit evil’. God would wield man as a 
deadly instrument for its destruction. To face it religiously is 
to conquer it if we can. 

14. The Providence of God cannot be conceived as in any 
wise the source of ills in life but only of good; save as the 
ascertained laws of the existing world, natural and moral, 
involve ills for those who disregard them; His will being that 
we should regard them and not be liable to the penalty. These 
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natural and moral punishments, and these only, do we know to 
be God’s judgments. 

15. Such ills as we find, it is His will that we should use as op- 
portunities or means for that which is good. We cannot say, “He 
sends theills toeducate us.” We can say, “He would have usedu- 
cate ourselves through the ills.” Being the source of good, He 
would have us become through everymeans the source of good 
also. 

16. The supreme need in religion is a certain synthesis. 
Spiritual aspiration—the craving for God and for reconciliation 
with Him—must be logically and perfectly united with the 
care for humanity and all its concrete needs—that there may 
be no more quarrel between the things that Christ in His two- 
fold commandment has joined. 


Our simplest method will be to look at the solutions in 
order. I hope that the truth of the principles above will 
appear in the course of the examination. 


FIRST SOLUTION: EVIL NO REALITY © 


I shall hardly be expected in this particular context to linger 
over the Augustinian doctrine that evil is not anything real, 
that therefore the Creator is not chargeable with creating it; 7 
that it is always a defect, that is, a deficiency or lack, the __ 
absence of something needed. The doctrine is wholly true 
in its practical purport; the remedy for evil lies in restoring _ 
the normal, in supplying that which has been eaten away or 
has never grown to its normal development. We have here _ 
an ethical principle of importance, but it is inapplicable toour 
problem. Literally speaking, evil is something real, and if it 
were not, if it were only the absence of something real, then | 
why should that absence be permitted? Why should an aching 
void which aches quite so much as this be in the scheme of 
things? This remains a problem. And it is our problem. 

One of the ‘religions of health’ of the day denies the reality 
of pain. A spokesman of the cult explains that it does not deny 
pain ‘as a phenomenon’. Now pain never professed to be 
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anything but a phenomenon, a feeling, a presence in our 
consciousness. Admit that it appears, and you admit every- 
thing. It is a reality of experience. 

It was a mistake on the practical side also when this spokes- 
man sought to appease criticism by admitting pain ‘as a phe- 
nomenon’, for the practical significance and shrewdness of the 
doctrine lies in refusing to admit pain at all. This is meta- 
physically frivolous, but practically an inspiration. It is one 
method, adapted to certain cases, of subduing evil. We all 
use the method at moments. To the question, “What is the 
matter?”, we answer, “It is nothing.” Again, in practical 
council, when something is mentioned as an obstacle, we 
retort, “That is nothing.” In both cases we mean, nothing 
worthy of attention. We mean that it may be “treated as a 
thing not there.” In this sense it is practically nothing, negligi- 
ble. The doctrine that pain does not exist, if it is to be under- 
stood in its human vogue and influence, is to be taken entirely 
in a practical light, as the commandment to ignore it, to be- 
stow our attention on what is cheerful and stimulating to 
healthful activity. The crying of a child will wake a mother 
though louder noises will not. The ringing of a telephone-bell 
will wake a secretary though louder noises will not. The rea- 
son in both cases is that the habit has been formed of respond- 
ing to the one sound and of remaining quite irresponsive and 
inattentive to the others, they not exciting action at all. The 
commandment means “Give pain no hold upon your reactive 
nature, put an end to its power to disturb or harass you. Do 
this by acting as though it were not there.” The command- 
ment is thus, in effect, not -a metaphysical denial of pain 
(though by a clever instinct it assumes that form), but an 
astute device for contending against it, for weakening its 
dominion over us. The literal metaphysical assertion that pain 
is not a reality is without a basis and cannot interest us here. 


SECOND SOLUTION: PAIN NO EVIL 
This solution makes no question of the reality of pain but 
it denies that pain is of necessity evil. Just as Kant said that 
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there is only one real good in the world, and that is the good 
will, so this theory says in effect that there is only one bad 
thing in the world and that is the bad will; and for that man 
is responsible and not God. Of everything else we are obliged — 
to say that it may be good. Wedonot know. The human will 
has been left by the Creator able to do right or wrong. The 
Creator’s work was completed in leaving it thus able. The use 
we make of the ability is another matter. In the last resort 
there are no goods and ills but those of character. 

In this let us fasten attention on the denial that pain is not 
in itself an evil. It is not always that a misstep in theory in- 
volves error in practice and consequent mischief; but it does 
here. To say that pain is not necessarily an evil is to throw 
away the key to morality. It is to abandon the long-ascertained 
test of morality. That test is, “What will the harvest be?” 
Morality is not just a blind and sacred instinct, stamped with 
a kind of divine approbation, we know not why. It hasa vision. 
There is an object that it would attain. That object is quite 
distinct and recognizable, though it is called by very various 
names. It is benefit to humanity—and other sentient beings, so 
far as our action can reach them. This is the purpose of the 
duties God enjoins upon us. He cares for the happiness of 
humanity and wishes us to care. Our devotion to Him will be 
expressed by our devotion to this His loving will for men. The 
_ result that morality seeks to secure for mankind may thus be 
called happiness or well-being, or, again, harmonious life, or sat- 
isfying life, or welcome life, or self-realization, or by many other 
names. There is controversy, and justifiable controversy, 
about how it may be most accurately formulated. We are 
concerned here only with the broad fact that morality is not 
an end in itself, but looks beyond itself to secure a satisfactory 
existence, not for self, but for all who may be affected. Man 
does not exist for morality, but morality for man. Morality 
is humane, considerate of the constitution and needs of human 
_ beings, and forbids us to satisfy a natural craving only when 
this wars against greater, or more permanent, or more wide- 
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spread cravings of those who may be concerned. It is this that 
determines what acts are good and what bad. It is this that 
determines that murder and robbery and deceit are not the 
virtues, and honesty, performance of contract, and kindness 
the vices. It is this that determines that courage and the 
sacrifice of life for one’s nation are virtuous. I have therefore 
called it the key to morality. It is the clue without which we 
should wander quite in the dark when a doubt arose about what 
was the righteous thing to do. 

Upon this principle, thus broadly stated, almost all ethical 
philosophy agrees. I cannot but be sensible of the shudder that 
this statement would cause in many ethical writers whose own 
attention has long been engrossed by points of difference rather 
than of agreement. What I am saying is that what may be 
called the consequence-theory of morals is accepted, clearly or 
dimly, in effect or in express terms, by an overwhelming propor- 
tion of those who would be deemed qualified ethical philos- 
ophers. Even the intuitionist finds himself falling back upon it. 

Some would say that the desirable harvest for mankind is 
happiness, some would say that happiness is only a phase or 
an accompaniment of it, some would say that it included, be- 
sides happiness, certain desired ends that are not happiness 
though not by their nature opposed to it—and the like. But 
almost all are practically agreed upon what is desirable for 
mankind and what is not. And happiness or well-being, as a 
wholesale term for it, is sufficiently accurate. But this princi- 
ple, before it was fully grasped by ethical philosophy, was an 
essential principle of the Christian religion and part of its 
foundation. The entire Christian scheme involves it. Heaven, 
the consummation and fruition of all, is the realm of the highest 
happiness or well-being, which in its perfection is termed 
blessedness. The Kingdom of Heaven on earth, in its ideal 
aspect, with its purposes realized, means the attainment of a 
state of well-being under the reign of God upon earth. Union 
with God is the supreme happiness or well-being. The pain 
of the cross is a means, not an end, a means to these consumma- 
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tions. The commandment to love men implies that we shall 
seek their benefit, namely, their happiness or well-being in all 
kinds. There is not a single feature or detail of the Church’s 
faith and discipline which does not accord with the principle — 
and embody it. 


It is a commonplace that we should not only follow conscience © 
but an enlightened conscience. There is no means whatever 
by which conscience can be enlightened except an inquiry into - 
the consequences to be expected of the conduct proposed. 
any other consideration be suggested as an enlightenment we _ 
do not know whether it really is such until we have found out 
what light it throws on this. 

It is clear then that sins, far from being the only evil, are 
sins because they lead to the ills of life, because they make for 
misery and defeat the tendencies that make for happiness. 
And yet cultivated men are uninformed of this, the virtual 
consensus (rightly understood) of qualified ethical thinkers. 

I have heard a clergyman say, “We do not know whether 
this war is a good or anevil. It may bea great good, a blessing. 
In similar vein a writer of genius, who when he speaks of sacri- 
fice has given the extreme proof of sincerity, Mr. John Jay 
Chapman, writes: “As for winning the war, the war is already 
won for those who died in it,” because they have given every- 
thing for truth. “To count the cost, and dwell upon the life 
and property sacrificed in heroic action is to doubt the value 
of truth. To what better use could these young heroes and > 
all this amassed wealth have been put? It was for this that 
they existed. As for the pain involved in their engulfing, as — 
for the agony of the experience, this is a part of the regenera- 
tion,” that is, their regeneration through sacrifice.! 

Now the only reason why we should demur, or obtrude com- 
ment, at a heroic darkening of counsel such as this is that it 
leads to a darkening of action and life. It leads straight toa | 
further darkening of this world. The spectacle of idealism — 

1 Churchman, Jan. §, 1918, p. 9. 
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losing its way is familiar enough on many sides in this struggle 
of the human race and here is an eloquent example. Mr. 
Chapman is contradicted by the young heroes themselves; 
they are not staking their lives for heroism’s sake but for the 
sake of concrete results, for the sake of humanity, for the 
happiness or well-being of men. They are not facing agony for 
the sake of facing it, but solely in order that other lives may 
be spared the agony that they bear. They are fighting for a 
better world, not at all merely to make a demonstration of 
spiritual magnificence. I say again, the only reason why such 
words fill us with deprecation is because they fill other minds 
with practical confusion. Is not the sight of wasted life, un- 
happiness, effort, the dragging out of a struggle that could, 
according to the considered testimony of its present leaders, 
have been settled by victory already—is not this worldwide 
spectacle enough without adding to it the waste of noble 
thought and the hopeless intellectual miscarriage of what Mr. 
Chapman justly calls ‘divine impulse’? This philosophy of 
good motive, not bothering its head too much about result, 
is what has prolonged the war and the anguish. Of all mo- 
ments let us not preach it now. Is it not enough to see govern- 
ing intelligence gone astray without seeing aspiring intellect 
follow after? The waste of best things, that is what on the 
hugest scale we see in the outer conflict. We are doomed to 
see it also in the guidance offered us with the best intentions 
on many sides. What worse perversion of high motive than 
the worship of the hero’s agony as an end in itself! And what 
more natural after all, in that absence of clear-drawn principle 
in which we all wander? How inevitable that Mr. Chapman 
should feel that we are all ‘helpless,’ except to make a blind 
gesture of moral greatness. “Only God is good. To Him we 
bring our ills, to Him leave that problem of evil of which those 
ills are a portion. What was once benevolence has turned into 
prayer.” It is, and has been, the confusion of our intelligence 
that renders us helpless. It is our refusal to harness our best 
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we find excuse in Mr. Chapman’s words to run away from bef 
welter in order to hide our faces in God, this is the part of chil- 
dren who do not see that God is not only good but the fount of | 
wisdom, and that what we need to pray for while any strength 
is left is that not His benevolence only but His intelligence 
(without which benevolence cannot express its true self but 
only caricatures itself in action) should pour inte us and 
possess us. The object of religious intelligence must be to 
end the helpless gropings of exalted and heroic thought, to 
send all its power without loss into well-aimed service, that 
takes effect and brings happiness. I put it to the reader, has 
not the hour come when in the presence of hideous ruin ard 
holocaust we should sternly gather ourselves together and cease 
to glorify the aimless squandering of the soul’s last reserves? __ 
Is not even this world-experience to cure us of that elevated 
thoughtlessness and knightly futility, that indifference of moral- _ | 
ity to its own outcome, which in the more refined minds of the 
nations assaulted was one root of the disaster? , 
The denial that pain need be essentially evil we find Dean | 
Inge apparently attributing to Christ. “Christianity, as 
taught by its Founder, is based on a transvaluation of values’ 
even more complete than that of Stoicism and the later Platon- _ 


as a positive hindrance to the higher life, it accepts and gives - 
value to those pains of sympathy which Greek thought dreaded, 
as detracting from the calm enjoyment of the philosophic life. 
This acceptance of the world’s suffering, from which every other 
spiritual religion and philosophy promise a way of escape, 
is perhaps the most distinctive feature of Christian ethics. In 
practice, it thus achieves a more complete conquest of evil than 
any other system; and by bringing sorrow and sympathy into 

the divine life, it not only presents the character and nature : 
of the Deity in a new light, but opens out a new ideal of moral . 
perfection.” 


2 Quarterly Review, Jan., 1918, p. 32. Cf. Constructive Quarterly, June, 1916. 
The comment would be making too much of a sentence or a phrase were it not 
that another essay and the context of this amply confirm the interpretation. 
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This extract serves to show the confusion of ideas in which 
we move. To say that the acceptance of the world’s suffering 
is perhaps the most distinctive feature of Christian ethics is to 
betray the very heart’s-purpose of the religion of Christ. Not 
the acceptance, but the relief of the world’s suffering is its most 
distinctive feature. The pains of sympathy are not an accept- 
ance of pain for its own sake. They are not even sympathy for 
the sake of sympathy, but sympathy for the sake of its object, 
whose ills that sympathy would fain cure. Christ sorrows and 
sympathizes because evil is already in the world. He suffered 
on the cross to redeem men from their sins and the suffering 
they entailed. The cross is not an ideal end; it is a mighty 
means. Just as many people of conscience have learned the 
lesson of duty with such singleness of attention that they 
quite often forget entirely what their duties are for, Dr. Inge 
and Mr. Chapman accept so implicitly the immediate attitude 
of sacrifice or sympathy that it quite slips their mind that 
these are for the sake of that human life for which the sym- 
pathy itself is felt or the sacrifice offered. 

That inmost relief and satisfaction of the soul that come with 
making God’s will our own and drawing near to Him even at 
the cost of abandoning all we hold selfishly dear—this these 
writers deeply feel, at the very moment that they miss com- 
pletely the purpose of His will and the object of the sacrifice. 
Thus they make spirituality the rival or foe of natural good, 
though in reality its truest friend, seeking to give mankind good 
of every sort, “joy in widest commonalty spread.” 

And strangely enough they do not wake from this absent- 
minded philosophy even in the presence of Christ’s healing. 
The object of healing is simple; it is to stop misery. Such 
precisely must be the effort of the religion of Christ in the face 
of the present agony of the race; loving men, its whole instinct 
and passion will be to stop their agony save so far as it may be 
the sole means of averting agony and all ills in the future, of 
building the foundations of a healthy order. Hence the 
Christian interest, alive in a thousand sympathies, will none 
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the less go straight to the question, “How is this conflict di- 
rected, how can it be most effectually carried to a beneficent 
victory?” To be sure Mr. Chapman does not think that such 
is the object of healing. He says, “The utility of hospitals is _ 
not to cure the sick. It is to teach mercy. The veneration for — 
hospitals is not accorded to them because they cure the sick, — 
but because they stand for love, and responsibility.” I am 
afraid that the patients in the hospital will be otherwise- 
minded. They will not feel that the doctors, nurses, orderlies, 
etc., are there to stand for a sincere sympathy with them, but 
precisely to stop their misery. To say that the hospitals are 
there not to cure the sick but for mercy, love and responsibility, 
is to empty those very terms of their meaning. Mercy is the de- 
sire to stop the misery of the suffering. To love a man is to de- 
sire his well-being. To feel a responsibility for the victims of 
accident and ailment in one’s own community means to feel 
that one must do one’s share to see that the best is done for 
their recovery. It is, when all is said, only a lofty and spiritual 
sentimentalism in us that is willing even for a moment to turn 
away from the relief actually given in order to plunge into a 
well of abstract mercy and love. It is the quintessence of the 
doctrine, honored by time, and dishonored by experience, that 
if the motive is right the act is quite secondary. 
The denial that pain is essentially evil is baseless, then, and 

cannot aid toward asolutionofthe problem. 


THIRD SOLUTION: EVIL A MEANS OR STAGE 


We are told that evil is only a passing phase. It is there as 
the indispensable means of doing good. It may be called good 
in the making. This view takes different forms. It may be 
said for instance that evil is there to humble and discipline men 
that their souls may grow stronger by struggling with it. Or 
that it is a sign of an early stage of evolution. In the end the 
world will come right. If a stranger to fruit should taste an 
unripe apple he would call it bad. But when he learns the 

1 Learning and Other Essays, p. 182. 
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state for which the apple is intended, that in the end it will be “4 
mellow, he sees that he has passed a hasty judgment. So ie 
has been maintained, the world is simply unripe. And if we 
knew more than we do, if we knew to what development things © 
were destined, we should see that all would come out right. | 
The evil in the world has an indispensable function to perform | 
which nothing else could perform and for that purpose is— 
justified. 

This, or such as this, is the most frequent answer offered to 
our problem. However it does not even help to remove that — 
discrepancy (which we saw was the very measure of the cour- 
age of Christian faith) between the greatness of God and the 
state of this world. It does not offer the smallest aid toward > 
solving the problem. It only misconceives the problem. It_ 
only misconceives what omnipotence means. It only fails to 
perceive how deep the problem goes. It only fails to catch its | 
very elements. 

Why should a governor of the world with absolute power 
produce his good effects by painful means? Why should he not — 
produce them at once by a fiat of his will? Or, if he chooses that 
there is to be transition and development, why should he not 
produce his good effects by good stages—by steps each of which > 
in its way is good? Why should not the apple be mellow as | 
soon as there is an apple at all? Or, why should it not in the 
stages of its growth offer various good qualities of taste one 
after another, perhaps merely becoming richer in flavor? In_ 
such a world one experience might be better than another, but — 
there need be no bad experience. 

Very likely the retort will be that this could not be so, in the — 
nature of things. Men could not possibly develop their 
powers, aptitudes, genius, even common proficiency, without 
the long practice of grappling with the difficulties of their 
tasks. Evil in the shape of obstacles, baffling and exasperating 
circumstances, challenging ‘impossibilities’, threatened dis- 
asters, in which only the best effort of thought and act can save 
the day, must confront us for our discipline and development. 
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It must give us opportunities for effort. Once more, to say — 


this is to miss the very elements of the problem. It will not do 


to invoke ‘the nature of things’ because our question is, why — 
God did not make the nature of things different, why He did — 


not decree quite another order and connection of things by 
which skill and proficiency would come to us, or would grow 
without having ‘wear and tear’ as their conditions. Of course, 
to imagine this requires a certain gymnastic of the mind. But 


that is only to say that to realize the implications of the word © 


omnipotence taxes the human mind; and this religious teach- 
ers have always pointed out. 

The truth is that those who deal in this solution forget the 
difference between ‘practically possible’ and ‘logically possi- 
ble’. It does not help to say that something is not practically 
-possible, and therefore God could not do it, for that only 
means that it is not possible in the world as we know it, in the 
present order of things. It may none the less be logically 
possible; that is, the mind can conceive it, and the thought 
does not in any wise contradict itself. Omnipotence means, 
apparently, the power to do anything that is logically possible, 
that is, anything the statement of which has a real meaning 
and is not mere incoherent words. Omnipotence could not 
make a round square, for that means a square which is not 
square, and so does not mean anything at all. Omnipotence 
could not ‘change the past’, for that would be to bring it about 


that what did happen did not happen and that does not mean — 


anything at all. Omnipotence could, apparently, make a 
world in which men found themselves skillful in their lifework 
when they began it, or soon became so without hardship or 
tribulation, for this involves no contradiction, though so utterly 
different from the state of things we know. Of course our 
common sense protests against such a flight of imagination. It 


knows too well the true working of things, it understands too — 


well the machinery and life of the world as it is, to take seriously 
the notion of a growth all happy and frictionless. It feels that 
such a notion is but idle fancy, having nothing to do with 
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reality. True, but (again and lastly) omnipotence, if we under- 


take to define its relation to this world, means a power that 
could have made a world utterly different from present reality 
in its working and machinery. Not to see this is not to see the 
meaning of ‘omnipotence’ and the crux of our problem. This 
third solution also therefore collapses. The relation between 
the supremacy of God and the state of this world is one that 
our present intelligence, as explained above, cannot analyze. 
“Any one who tries to bite that file will only break his teeth.”! 

This, the most frequent mode of meeting the problem, works 
to impair the purity of our ideal of life. We fall into the habit 
of thinking that the actual admixture of loss, ineffectiveness, 
and miserableness that we find in life is somehow good = a 
stead of bad. We give up the stern purpose to reduce it to 
a minimum. The spring of our desire for a wholly effectual 
ordering of affairs, for means truly shaped to ends, is broken. 

We languish under the vague delusion that it is a little better 
that things should not be satisfactory. Our very spirit is_ 
broken, the spirit of our desire for the best. 

Moreover, this commonest solution, based on a slack under- 
standing of the thing at issue, betokens laxity of mind and 
carries the infection of laxity. We do the Church no service 
when our efforts to speak for religion suggest a lack of forth- 
right thought and of courage to face a problem in its unveiled 
reality. 


FOURTH SOLUTION: EVIL ESSENTIAL TO VIRTUE 


This is the view of Pfleiderer and others, so naturally arising 
out of Hegel’s conception of virtue. The view has been most 
powerfully stated by the late Professor Royce in his early work, 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. According to it, evil must 
exist if goodness is to exist, for goodness is just the conquest 
over evil. Mere innocence is not virtue, nor is it the ideal life. 
To have evil tendencies and to overcome them, that is the 
highest state. To see evil and to judge it, to place it in the 


1Some further reflections upon this relation and our attitude toward it will 
offered in the next issue. 
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; moral scale, that also is part of the highest attainment. Every | 
_ finite conscious life God directly knows and experiences; it is 
in that sense a part of God’s experience, a part of His conscious 
life. All the evil impulses in the world He knows and feels as 
they are. The evil in any man’s life may not be conquered by 
that man, but being felt by God it is conquered and judged by 
_ God. All the evil of the world is thus adjudicated and subdued. 
_ God contains within Himself the highest form of moral life, 
_ that is to say, the conscious triumph over evil and subjugation 
of it. To quote Professor Royce, “In the moment of moral 
action I make an evil impulse even in the very moment of its | 
sinfulness a part of my good consciousness in overcoming it. 
The moral insight condemns the evil that it experiences; and 
in condemning and conquering this evil it forms and is, together 
with the evil, the organic total that constitutes the good will. Only 
through this inner victory over the evil that is experienced as 
a conquered tendency does the good will have its being. Now 
since the perfect life of God must have the absolutely good will, 

_ therefore it must be conscious of such a victory.” Again, “This 

child of inner strife is the good and the only moral good we 
know. . . In the choice against evil is the very life of good- 
ness, which would be a pale, stupid abstraction, otherwise.” ! 

It was Dr. Carroll Everett, I think, who suggested that on 

_ this view virtue is represented by St. Michael and the dragon. 

The dragon must be in the picture, to make it perfect; but he 
must be under foot. 
That unconscious sophistication that haunts philosophy has 
here created its masterpiece. Our ideas of life can ill afford to 
be sophisticated. They are already too much like ‘a skein of 
silk with which a child has played’. What we need is clear- 
drawn principle. 
Why does St. Michael or any soul grapple with the dragon 

_of iniquity? In order to defeat and exterminate it. Because 

_ it must not have its way or survive to menace us at all. In 
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rises up to banish and abolish it from our world. And yet how 
hard it is to extricate ourselves from that perverted contortion 
of moral intelligence which prefers to glorify the clash, the 
process of subjugation, rather than the end and aim of it all. ° 
This is in truth the moral sentimentalism of our second ‘solu- 
tion’ raising its head again in the fourth. It is so moral, so 
ready to fight the good fight of morals, that it clashes sword on 
shield with the sternest righteous excitement and forgets what 
the battle is all about. Once more, we are not fighting for the 
sake of the fight nor even for the moment of victory, but for ‘al 


purpose of insuring a better state of things in which this special 
iniquity and the misery it breeds shall be dead and gone and 
have taken their sting away. 

The doctrine really means this: that evil is not evil, because 
it is better to have it than not. It is needed as a foil. The 
Evil One must be there else we should not have the glorious 
war against him. This poisons the best that isin us. Corruptio 
optimt pessima. The doctrine borrows plausibility from a truth 
here and a truth there. It is true that to be able to meet and 
vanquish temptation in ourselves is needful and laudable. It 
is true that strenuous and telling effort of will is a splendid 
satisfaction, though it need not be pain nor a struggle against 
evil. It is true that 7m this world as it is virtue does indeed — 
involve struggle against the vicious in ourselves; the admirable 
man is invariably one who has made that struggle and van- _ 
quished in it; but it in no wise follows that it was better that - 
the evil tendencies were in him instead of a character weekly 7 
wasteless and efficient for good. It follows in no wise that 
evil is a desirable element in the concoction of things. It would 
not be evil if it were. 

The Rev. William Temple has recently suggested a solution - 
which belongs to this fourth type. Passing over his treatment - 
of error and sin, let us look only at his remarks on suffering. 

“I can only assert my own judgment that there are cases of 
suffering which by drawing out real sympathy such as is 
effective in overcoming the suffering, are justified. The exist-— 
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ence of the pain and sympathy together is better than the 
absence of both. . . Pain, coupled with fortitude and endur- 
ance, especially when this is inspired by love, and meeting the 
full sympathy which at first lightens it and at last destroys it © 
by removal of its grounds, is sometimes the condition of what 
is best in human life.” This is pain in one giving rise to sym- 
pathy in another. A still higher instance: “When in extreme 
suffering a soul still cares for others and gives itself to their 
service it is rising to a pitch of love not elsewhere to be found 
nor otherwise attainable.” “All that we can claim is that we 
have found a principle on which, where we can trace its opera- 
tion, suffering becomes a necessary element in the full goodness 
of the world; that in some cases this principle can actually 
be traced; that in others its action must be assumed if we are 
to maintain the rationality of the world. This immense and 
most audacious assumption religion makes, discovering in the 
Love of God the justifying principle, and believing that in 
other worlds if not here that love is realized by every individual 
sufferer.” 

The pain of this world exists in order that true sympathy 
may be possible. Do but think, however, of the ocean of suf- 
fering, animal and human, that does not meet with sympathy 
from any creature; do but think how minute by the side of it 
is the quantity of the suffering that does call forth a real 
sympathy. Mr. Temple appears to mean that the vaster suf- 
fering finds perfect sympathy in God. Shall we say then that — 
his doctrine is that some suffering renders possible human © 
sympathy, a precious human good, and that all suffering ren- 
ders possible divine sympathy? That is, the major part of the 
sum of pain in the world God deliberately creates in order that 
He may sympathize with it. This is something we must assume 
to make the world rational! And alas, the great majority of 
the sufferers, human and animal, are not even aware that God 
is having this spiritual privilege—shall we say at their expense? 
Could sentimental perversion (always with the highest inten- 


1 Men’s Creatrix, pp. 278, 280, 282. 
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tions) go further? Once more the fatality that pursues the 
‘solvers’ of this riddle! How can a writer of the spiritual per- 
ceptions of Mr. Temple fail to see that such a theory is treason 
to the very nature of sympathy. The sympathetic nature comes 
upon suffering and sends sympathy out to it as to something 
wholly lamentable and to be ended. The first dawning of the 
idea that the grievous and odious thing had come into existence 
merely in order to admit of the existence of our sympathy would 
be an affront and an outrage to sympathy’s very being. Its 
eyes are upon the pain and the pity of it and the need of its 
relief. Sympathy suffers itself because it cannot tolerate the 
continuance of the pains; can it endure to listen to the sug- 
gestion that the pains are there to render zt possible? Any true 
sympathy, human or divine, would put an end to pain even if 
thereby it put an end to itself; would avert pain for the future 
even if thereby it excluded sympathy. And, besides all this, 
Mr. Temple forgets that there is a sympathy possible with the 
enjoyments of others, with their feelings, with their lives, which 
does not require pain for its occasion. 

The taint of sentimentality does the Church a peculiar 
wrong at this time, when it is above all needful that it should 
stand forth as the undisguised friend of all things good and the 
robust fighter of all things evil. 

All the foregoing theories and fashions of thought, instead of 
looking out at the real world and its stubborn ills and diabolisms 
and bethinking themselves how to grapple with these and 
master them, prefer to turn in upon their private ingenuities 
and entangle themselves in a web of their own spinning. What 
wonder that the theologian is accused of teaching soft things 
and of missing contact with reality! The first solution fancies 
that it has in some sort softened the edge of the world’s harm 
by calling it a deficiency and no reality. The second is so 
unguided and bewildered in the paths of thought as to think 
it can mend matters by calling pain no evil. The third repre- — 
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sents evil as a means to good, makes it an indispensable air 


vant of good and thus dulls the distinction between them. The _ “ 


fourth and last is of all the least tolerable, for it has lost the 
vision of the ideal, it has given up the quest for pure good, it 
has yielded to the weary whisper that good itself must have in 
it a tincture of evil. It is the part of the Christian to be se- 
duced by no compromise, to give himself to the God of pure > 
good that He may use him in the destroying war against the 
powers of evil. Our ‘problem’, as we saw, is a mere expression 
of the contrast, necessarily mysterious, between the state of 
this world and the perfection of the underlying world in which 
we put our faith. There is but one way to diminish the shock 
of that contrast; it is to let God’s power tell more palpably 
through ourselves in the transformation of this world. 


(To be continued) 
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I. PRE-PROPHETIC MORALS! 
1. Introduction 


It will not, it is hoped, be considered out of place, in an 
article on the Old Testament, published in the first part of a 
new theological review, to state briefly the spirit in which the 
writings of the Old Testament are approached. The purpose 
of this statement will be to manifest the policy which will 
henceforth guide the Old Testament department in the Angli- 
can Theological Review. 

Every study in the Old Testament will be approached in the 
spirit of reverence—a reverence for the great religious litera- 
ture of a great religious race; a reverence for a literature which 


1 This is the first of a proposed series of articles on the Morals of Israel. After 
each period has been studied in the same systematic way, a general estimate of 
the whole field of Hebrew morals will be presented. In spite of all that has been 
done in the study of the Old Testament, it is surprising to note how little has 
been done in a systematic way on Hebrew Morals. How true this is will be 
seen by a glance at the encyclopedias. Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible has a good 
article on Ethics but it is inadequate for Morals; the same is true of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. In Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics there is no 
treatment at all, there being only an article on ‘Jewish Conscience’. The New 
Schaff-Herzog, the Catholic Encyclopedia and the Encyclopedia Biblica have 
nothing, and the International Standard Biblical Encyclopedia is useless in this 
respect. The Encyclopedia Britannica has an article on Ethics, generally, in the 
sense of moral philosophy, but nothing on Morals. All the better books on Old 
Testament History and Religion have brief and scattered discussions of Hebrew 
Morals, but nothing systematic. Badé has done an excellent piece of work in his 
Old Testament in the sight of To-Day, but it was not his intention to make a sys- 
tematic study of Old Testament Morals. Mitchell in his Ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment is the only modern writer who has made a serious attempt to treat Hebrew 
Morals, but he makes no estimation, contenting himself with collecting the 
material and making passing comparisons and comments. Schaeffer’s The Social 
Legislation of the Primitive Semites has been found useful but only, of course, in 
a limited way. 
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played so great a réle in the preparation for, and in the founda- 


_ tion of, Christianity; and a reverence for a literature which has 


been so potent in moulding Christian theological thought, 
and which has been adopted by the Christian Church as a 
sacred canon. 

The Old Testament will be approached as a religious library. 
We shall go to it for a knowledge of those great principles 
which prepared man’s mind to understand the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ, and which have interwoven themselves with 
the very fiber of Christianity. We shall use it as students of 
religious truth; not in a destructive but in a constructive way. 

The Old Testament will be studied in the light of the best 
modern critical results. Realizing that it is its religious con- 
tent which is sacred, and not its incidental or external form, 


we shall try to study it in the same discriminating way as did 


our Lord and as the best and most reverent minds throughout 
the Christian centuries have done. Being a composite litera- 


ture, we shall expect to find in the Old Testament, in those 


portions which form the frame-work of religious instruction, 


_ much that is marked by the historical and scientific knowledge 


of an early and undeveloped age. But we shall also find a vast 
residuum of religious beauty, grandeur and truth—conceptions 


_ of God that are acceptable to the highest and most critical of 


modern thinkers; moral distinctions that have become axio- 
matic; and a divine hope and faith in the high destiny of 
humanity which have made a whole new life for man. 

The theory of the gradual evolution of human thought and 
institutions from lower to higher forms will be assumed. We 
shall always operate with the material of the Old Testament in 
a chronologically arranged form, and in this way shall be able 
to follow step by step the way in which the world’s most gifted 
religious race gradually discovered God. We shall not forget 
that God reveals Himself i in His universe, and has revealed 


ple by their insight into things divine were instrumental in 
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the preparation of the world of human religious thought for 
the manifestation of God in the person of our Lord. We shall 
not expect to find the riper fruit of Christianity in the Old 
Testament, but we shall hope to be able to show that in the 
Old Testament can be seen the way in which that fruit gradu- 
ally grew until it actually became the ripe fruit of Christianity. 

Our point of view in studying the Old Testament will be 
that of the most scholarly and most reverent biblical students 
in the Anglican Communion. We aim at a catholic, reverent, 
scientific of the Old Testament. 


Nouns and not ‘ethics i is thes subject of this paper. Ethics 
is the science of morals; morals has to do with the habits of 
life in regard to right and wrong conduct. In the literature of 
Israel there is to be found no system of ethics; but the morals 
of Israel can be estimated by an examination of the moral 
‘materials in her extant literature. 
The subject matter of morals involves the idea of goodness, 
truth, justice, righteousness, purity, and faithfulness, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, that of evil, falsehood, injustice, 
wickedness, impurity, and faithlessness. 

But the content of goodness and truth, of evil and falsehood, 
etc., varies. It is one thing to speak of ‘goodness’ and quite 
another to get at what it connotes to various peoples and ages. 
The content of any moral idea is defined by the customs and 
laws of the time. For example, to the early Israelite 350 may 
be applied to slavery, polygamy and polytheism, if slavery, 
polygamy and polytheism were legal institutions. In other 
words, whatever was, generally speaking, customary and legal 
was right; whatever was illegal and opposed to custom was 
wrong.. That is perhaps in general always true. 

Further, the early Israelites believed that the source of all 
custom and law was Yahweh. They ascribed the best they 
knew to him; hence what he willed was right; what he dis- 
approved was wrong. If he willed human sacrifice for his 
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people it was right, if he disapproved it was wrong. In other 
words, the customs and laws of early Israel were considered 
expressions of the will of Yahweh, and, as such, binding upon 
all Israelites; for Yahweh was the national god. 

So when we study the moral materials in the literature of 
early Israel we shall learn what ‘goodness’ and ‘truth’, ‘evil’ 
and ‘falsehood’, etc., connoted to the early Israelites, and we 
shall then be in a position to compare the content of their 
morals with that of ours, and estimate its comparative quality. 

In examining our material we must be careful to allow for 
what was actual custom and what was merely an ideal. The 
ideal has its value in indicating what early Israel aimed at, 
but we must guard against mistaking it for the actual and real. 

‘Pre-prophetic’ in the title of this paper is taken to mean 
that period in the life of Israel previous to the rise of the great 
writing prophets, 7.¢., previous to the time of Amos. In 
- accordance with the generally accepted chronology of our Old 
_ Testament literature, we have used only those portions of the 
Old Testament which were most probably edited before 750 
B. C., since contemporary literature is the only reliable source 
for the study of the morals of any age that is past. Our sole 
source, then, has been Joshua together with what corresponds 
in date to Joshua in Judges, I and II Samuel, and I and II 
Kings. Judges has in this way been taken as a direct source 
for the period extending from the conquest of Canaan to the 
time of Amos; but can only be used as an indirect source for 
the time previous to the conquest. For that early period we 
have no contemporary native literature. No use has been 
made of the earlier psalms because of the great uncertainty 

‘ about their date, the best literary opinion being that very 
few of them in their present form are earlier than the seventh 

century B.c. Nor can the earlier portion of Proverbs (e. g., 
- 10:I-22:16) be used because of its having been so radically 
_worked over at a time after the later limit of our period. 

The method in this study has been: first, to assemble all 
-moral materials in our sources, classify them, so as to show 
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what the family, social, international, transcendental and 
personal virtues and vices were; and, secondly, to estimate the 
morals of early Israel by an examination of its moral ideals, its 
idea of moral evil, its idea of predestination and free will, and 
its moral sanctions. In this estimate great care has been exer- 
cised in differentiating between national and individual morals. 
II. MORAL MATERIALS 
1. Family Virtues and Vices 


_ The family among the early Hebrews, as elsewhere, was the 
basis of society. It began with the marriage of two persons. 
Normally the family centered around the father, who, on leav- 
ing his parents, established a new unit of family life. There is 
no certain evidence in Gen. 2 : 24 that the Hebrew marriage 
was a beena one, for the emphasis is on the formation of a new 
family unit, consisting in the separation of a man from his 
father’s family to form a new family. He cleaves to his wife, 
not as a part of her father’s family, but in the formation of a 
new family. Man, thought the Hebrew, was the nucleus of 
family life, for out of his rib the woman was made, and to him 
she was brought (Gen. 2 : 22-23) as a helper corresponding 
to him (Gen. 2:18). Previous to marriage there was ordi- 
narily nothing corresponding to an ‘engagement’, because the 
contract was very often a commercial one arranged by the 
parents on both sides and concluded as quickly as possible. 

Impediments to marriage in pre-prophetic Israel received 
little recognition. A man could marry the daughter of his own 
father by another woman (II Sam. 13 : 12-13). This it has 
been thought was forbidden in later times, but Lev. 20 : 17, the 
authority quoted, has nothing to do with marriage, but deals 
with incest. The levirate marriage, first mentioned in Gen. 38, 
was common in Israel. 

The commonest method of securing a wife was by purchase. 
Both Rachel and Leah were sold to Jacob, and David was 
obliged to furnish bride-money to Saul for the hand of Michal 

(I Sam. 18:25). A bride may likewise be secured by kid- 
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napping, as in the case of the Benjamites who seized the 


daughters of Shiloh and took them as wives (Judges 21 : 20 f,., 
cf. Num. 31 : 18, 35). The passage in Judges 21 is difficult and 
corrupt, but reference to the commentaries will show that the 
capture of girls was legal. ‘Wives could also be inherited 
(e. g., Il Sam. 16:21/f.). Marriage with foreigners was per- 
missable, as the case of Solomon shows. There is no evidence 
that the marriage contract in early Israel was carried out in 
such a formal and legal manner as it was among the Sumerians,’ 
but it was a recognized legal contract. 


The man was the head of the family, and ruled his wife by 


divine right (Gen. 3:16, cf. 3:20). The wife became the 
property of her husband, for she was often inherited with other 
property (e. g., 1 Sam. 16 : 21 f.), and was often treated by her 
husband as if she had no right to be heard, e. g., the levite of 
Judges 19 surrendered his wife to a mob to save himself. A 
woman often had nothing to say about her fate, as when David 
stipulated with Abner that Michal be given back, whereupon 
she was apparently torn from her family without being con- 
sulted. In short, woman was as a rule at a discount in early 
Israel. The superlative of ignominy, as in the case of Sisera, 
was to be slain by a woman. And yet a strong woman could 
always make herself effectively felt. Deborah became a great 
military leader; Abigail showed much independence (I Sam. 
25); Jezebel had plenty of personal initiative, independent 
of her husband; and the Shunammite was renowned as ‘a great 
woman’ (II Kings 4:8). She could inherit property (e. g., 
Ruth) and could become independent and rich, and was capable 
of reprimanding her husband when occasion arose (e. g., 
Abigail). | Monogamy in Israel was a later development. The 
oldest traditions preserved in the Bible reveal the existence of 


polygamy, e. g., we hear Lamech addressing his two wives | 
(Gen. 4 : 23), and Jacob sees nothing wrong in marrying even | 
two sisters at the same time (Gen. 29) a practice which was — 


2 Mercer, ‘Sumerian Morals’ (Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, 1, 
P. 47 
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after forbidden (Lev. 18 : 18); David had several wives at the 
same time, Abigail, Ahinoam of Jezreel, and Michal (I Sam. 
25; II Sam. 3); Ahab was polygamous (I Kings 20 : 3); and 
Solomon was notoriously so. But that was not all. The early 
‘Hebrew looked upon concubinage as quite natural. Abraham 
is reputed to have had his concubines by whom he had children 
(Gen. 25:6; 16:2); Jacob had his (Gen. 33), and so did 
David (II Sam. 15-16). In short, concubinage was normal in 
early Israel, the concubine apparently being the property of 
the wife. A barren wife had the right to present her husband 
with a concubine in order that children might be raised up to 
her. The child of the concubine was assumed by the wife to be 
her own. It is easy to understand that polygamy gave rise to 
much rivalry and unhappiness in the family, as was true in the 
case of Jacob’s two wives, and we know that the concubine was 
often very harshly treated by her master as well as by her 
mistress. . Sarah dealt hardly with Hagar only after Abraham 
had given his consent (Gen. 16: 6). But it is safer to assume 
and there is evidence to show that this was not the rule (cf. 
Judges 19:3). There was, however, a tendency towards 
monogamy. 

An interruption of the marriage relation was brought about 
by death when remarriage could naturally follow (cf. Gen. 25, 
Abraham and Keturah). 

Whether an interruption of the marriage relation was other- 
wise legally permitted in early Israel we are unable to ascertain 
for lack of literary material. According to the Deuteronomic 
Code (Deut. 24) the marriage relation could be interrupted by 
the man in case his wife found ‘no favor in his eyes’. But in 
early Israel there is no evidence that either the wife or the 
husband could bring about a divorce. It is highly possible, 
however, in view of the husband’s supreme authority in family 
life, and of Babylonian law,’ that the husband at least—and 
perhaps the wife also—could demand and obtain a divorce. 


* Code of Hammurapi, Sections 129-143. 
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According to the later source E, Abraham sent Hagar away 
(Gen. 21 : 9-24), an act which may be considered a divorce by 
simple repudiation. 

The Hebrew parent was noted for his love of his children 
(e. g., Gen. 37:3; II] Sam. 21: 10f.; I Kings 3 : 16 f.), and | 
this often led as in the case of David, to partiality and indul- | a 
gence. But the parent’s authority over his children (Gen. 
19 :8) was very great. The children were the property of the 
parents (cf. Judges 1:13; 11 :29-40; II Kings 4:1), and 
even after marriage were often under their direction (cf. Gen. 
43 :1ff.). The sons seem to have been favored at the expense ~ 
of the daughters, and a peculiar privilege belonged to the first- 
born—a right which sometimes, however, was set aside by 
shrewdness (e. g., Gen. 25 :30 f.; I Kings 1 : 11-13). Some 
sons were indulged and favored by the father (e. g., Gen. 
25:28; 37:3/f.), and it is even not certain that the sons of | 
concubines could not inherit (e. g., Judges 11:1 f.). On the 
other hand, children in early Israel were generally very loyal 
and obedient to their parents (e. g., Gen. 44 : 30 f.; 45 :9/f.), 
although there were notable exceptions such as that of Absalom 
(II Sam. 15), who was willing that his father be slain in order 
to further his own selfish ends (II Sam. 17: 1-4). But rever- _ 
ence for parents was so marked that in later literature there — 
seems to be some evidence that people worshipped the memory © 


nad) a 


probably due to the sanctity of the parent that parental curses 
and blessings were so much respected. 

The ideal relationship of child to child is that of kindness _ 
(e. g., Gen. 43 : 29; 47 : 12), but cruelty and jealousy were far 
from unknown (Gen. 4 : 8; 37 : 4). 


‘While ancestor worship can probably be shown to have existed among the 
early Israelites, yet caution should be observed in dealing with the evidence. 
Schaeffer, The Social Legislation of Primitive Semites, p. 44, omits to say that the 
remains of crockery found at Ta‘anak and elsewhere may just as well have con- 
tained food for the soul of the dead not as an offering to a diety but as mere suste- 
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Social Virtues and Vices 


In early Israel, society consisted of at least three classes: 
the patrician, which included the patriarch, judge or king, the 
chief officers of state, and landed proprietors; the commoner, 
which included the bulk of the subject population; and the 
slave. The patriarch, judge or king stood at the head of 
society, and in him was vested the administration of law. Over 
against the patriarch, judge or king stood the people—the 
commoner and the slave. 

Our earliest sources show us the Hebrew people living as a 


_ group of separate clans recognizing, in a general way, a patri- 


arch or leader of the group. At the Exodus these clans were 
united by a great central purpose under the leadership of a 
man who had been trained in Egypt but who had also had 
experience as an Asiastic nomad. Moses began to weld the 
clans together and laid the foundation of the future nation; 
_ but the change from tribal to national life did not finally mature 
until between the accession of Saul and the death of Solomon, 
when, after Samuel had done his work in crystallizing the 
thoughts and aspirations of his people for greater unity, the 
external pressure of the Philistines had converted these 
thoughts and aspirations into a reality; although the idea of a 


- nation with its king was introduced in the time of Gideon when 


the people petitioned him to rule over them (Judges 8). Here 
_was the real birth of the idea of a democratic nation in which 
_ Social distinctions were not to be emphasized. Gideon was 
4 asked to be king, but he did not consider it inconsistent with his 
dignity to thresh his own wheat. Thus was established the 
model of democracy which grew out of the idea of that freedom 
which Moses impressed upon the early Israelities, and which 
_ persisted till the reign of Solomon, who tried to emulate Ori- 
ental despotism. Solomon’s attempt, however, was doomed to 
failure when the northern tribes, immediately after his death, 
succeeded in establishing a constitutional monarchy, which was 
in itself a democratic action. Even Solomon himself did not 
become king till he was publicly presented to the people and 
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accepted by them, although he was nominated by David his 
father. His desire for understanding with which to govern his 
people (I Kings 3) is an indication of the spirit of the times. 
_ The democratic policy established in the time of Gideon sur- 
vived the autocratic tendencies of the reign of Solomon, and the 
| later experience of Israel has proved that it was adaptable to a 
powerful nation. 
_ After the establishment of the monarchy the king was 
anointed by the people (II Sam. 2 : 4), or elected by the army, 
: as in the case of Omri, and was considered the people’s servant 
(I Kings 12:7). The king thus established was the guardian, 
_ protector, law-maker, and judge of his people. He led his 
soldiers against the enemy, he guaranteed against violence and 
injustice, and established equality of privilege before the law 
(1 Sam. 30 :9 ff.). In the earliest times the sense of justice was 
very crude (cf. Gen. 4 : 3 f.), but with time and experience 
the leaders of the people suceeded, by their own example 
of just judgment (II Sam. 15), in materially raising the 
standard. 

Loyalty on the part of the people for the leader or king was 

natural, for the office of leader had grown out of that of patri- 
_arch or father of the family or clan. The king was the nation’s 
father and to him were due love, honor, obedience and service, 
all of which he enjoyed. It was for the same reason natural 
that a tendency towards heredity kingship should grow up, 
although the inborn democracy of the Hebrew people often 
_ asserted itself in the case of an unworthy pretender to the 

throne (cf. Mephibosheth, or II Kings 10). 

There was an intimate relation between the patriarch or king 
in early Israel and the individual. The ruler, being judge, and 
sitting in public to hear the petitions of his people, had an 
_ unique opportunity of coming into personal contact with them. 
_Absalom did much to show the people his supposed love and 

consideration for them. The ruler, as judge, usually made 
_ every effort to discern between good and bad (II Sam. 14 : 17), 
to show kindness wherever possible, as David did to Mephi- 
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bosheth (II Sam. 9), but to punish severely wherever necessary 


| (II Sam. 4 : 5 ff.). 


The ruler was obliged by democratic circumstances in early 
Israel to recognize the existence of individual initiative among 
his people. Individual leaders of public thought owed special 


_ duties to the people as well as to the ruler. The king had to 
- count with the prophetic office, for the prophets were a demo- 


cratic force. Samuel anointed Saul (I Sam. 10:1) but after- 
-wards denounced him, and was instrumental in directing the 


_ energies of the people to the establishment of political unity and 


social security through a military organization. Elijah rebuked 


_ Ahab for treacherously seizing the land of Naboth (I Kings 

- 21:19), and Micaiah openly defied the same king (I Kings 

_ 22:28). The prophet was a man of God, and was recognized 
as such (I Sam. 9:7). But the ruler was often despotically 
cruel. Saul often sought David’s life, though David really 
loved him (I Sam. 20 : 31 f.; I] Sam. 1 : 19 ff.; 2:5 f.), and 
was otherwise exceedingly cruel (I Sam. 22 : 18 ff.). Solomon’s 


murder of Joab (I Kings 2 : 34) was hardly justifiable, nor was 


the murder of Adonijah, his brother (I Kings 2:25). It wasa 
common thing for a king to slay his rivals (cf. I Kings 15 : 29). 


24 


__ The office of the priesthood in early Israel was not yet highly 
_ developed. In fact, at first, there was no such office as a distinct 


a and separate thing. As late as the monarchy, David acted as a 


foo (II Sam. 6 : 17 f.), and so could any leader or head of a 
family. But gradually definite persons made the priesthood a 
profession (e. g., Jonathan, grandson of Moses, and his sons, 
Judges 18 : 30) and in time this order was recognized and re- 
spected (cf. Judges 17 :10; 18 : 19). 

Individual consciousness was not highly developed in early 
Israel. There were exceptions, as, for example, in the case of 
certain great leaders, such as the patriarch Jacob, the patriot 
Moses, Abijah the democrat, and Elijah the defender of popular 
and individual rights and friend of the poor, but the ordinary 
individual had not yet become conscious of himself. He 
tended to act as a part of the community and was not indi- 
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vidually very conscious of virtues or vices. Cain did not realize 

_ that he as an individual was his brother’s keeper. The sense of 

individual responsibility had not yet developed. This explains 

probably the absence of a real consciousness of sin on the part 

_ of the early Israelites. The indefiniteness of the responsibility 
_ of an individual act led naturally to many excesses. 

The commonest Hebrew word for ‘Sin’ is M82T which means 

‘a missing’, and corresponds to duapria in the New Testa- 

ment. The etymology of the word does not imply international 

wrong-doing, and fundamentally it means an ‘error’ or ‘mis- 

take’. The early Israelite’s consciousness of sin was mostly 

connected with its ritual or commandatory aspect. To his mind 

_ sin consisted in an error or mistake in the carrying out of some 

ceremonial direction or law. Yahweh said to Cain (Gen. 4 : 7) 

“if thou doest not well, sin—(M827) an ‘error’, a ‘mistake’— 


‘coucheth at the door’.” The LXX translators certainly con- 
sidered this a ceremonial sin for they translate: “If thou didst 
rightly offer, but didst not rightly divide, thou didst sin.” But in 
David’s confession (I Sam. 20:1 ff.) he uses, in addition to 
mRon, the word ny which means fundamentally the same 


as MSO, but which also connotes a punishment for the 


error, and here we undoubtedly have, in the case of David, a 

_ real consciousness of guilt. There was also a general suspicion 

7 _ that the tendency or bend of man’s mind was towards willful- 
ness, and this idea (Gen. 6:5, where 13° means ‘bend’ or 


‘formation’, and }7 means ‘evil’, 7. ¢., ‘willfulness’), in late 


Jewish thought, gave rise to the doctrine of the Yetzer. The 
same willfulness is referred to in I Sam. 20 : 9 where Jonathan 
| speaks of the willfulness (Y) which Saul determined to show 
towards David. 
An oath was considered most sacred, for it bound the Hebrew 
ceremonially to a definite action. The binding force consisted 
in the fear of Yahweh, hence the loyalty to an oath (e. g., 
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Joshua 9 :15 5, 26; Judges 15 :12; I Sam. 14: 24, 44 f.) and 
the abhorrence of a false oath (e. g., I Kings 21:9 f). To sin 
against Yahweh was to disobey any command considered to 
have been given by him. The command was often purely cere- 
monial, as in the case of the eating of the fruit of the tree in the 
garden of Eden, or in that of Achan, or of Uzzah. A vow bond 
also very binding (Judges I1 : 35) no matter what the conse- 
quences may be and no matter how rashly the vow may have 
been made (e. g., Jephthah and his daughter). ‘ 
Sins against Yahweh, which were in reality mostly errors in 
ceremonial judgment, were comparatively rare, but willfulness 
against fellow men was common enough among the early 
Israelites. They were most punctilious about an oath or a vow 
because it involved a promise to Yahweh and the fear of his 
displeasure and punishment; but falsehood, deception, and 
treachery were otherwise exceedingly common. In fact, cun- 
ning, involving falsehood, was considered a virtue, and highly 
commended (e. g., Gen. 27 : 15, 27; 30:37 f.; 38:7 It 
was considered perfectly proper to tell a lie (e. g., Gen. 43 : 6), 
the end, in such cases, justifying the means. Cain lied and re- 
nounced responsibility (Gen. 4:9); Abraham deceived the 
king of Egypt (Gen. 12 : 12 ff.; cf. Gen. 26 :6 ff.); Sarah lied 
(Gen. 18 : 15); Moses lied, and a falsehood was imputed 
Yahweh (Exod. 3 : 18); and so did David on many occasions 
(I Sam. 27:10; 28:2; 29:8; Sam. 11:6 ff.; 11 :14/f,.). 
In short, the early Hebrews had no respect for the truth except 
in the case of a vow or oath. Examples of falsehood and du- 
plicity are numerous in this early period ;* Joseph gives direction 
to deceive the Pharoah (Gen. 46 : 34); and David deceives 
Ahimelech (I Sam. 21 : 2, 8). Saul’s treachery towards David 
(I Sam. 18 : 22 ff.); Joab’s treachery towards Amasa (II Sam. 
20 :9 ff.); and the treachery of the household of King Ahab 
(II Kings 10) could easily be commended by an early Israelitish 
Scf. Joshua 2:4b-5a; 6:25a; Judges 3:19; 5:25f7.; 16:7, II, 13, 26; 


II Sam. 15 :34; 16:16f.; 13:6; 13:23f.; 15:14; 16:3; 14:4f; 18:29; 
17:20; I Kings 20: 39f.; I Kings 13; 22:14ff.; II Kings 5: 22 f.; 8:14. 
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conscience. Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, was ‘blessed 
above women’ because of her treachery (Judges 5 : 24), and 
Ehud was renowned for the treacherous way in which he dis- 
posed of Eglon, king of Moab (Judges 3 : 15 ff.). 

The same lack of individual social responsibility explains the 
prevalence of general cruelty, and the severity of punishments 
among the early Hebrews. Death was inflicted for the most 
trivial reasons (II Sam. 21; II Kings 1 : 10 ff.; 2:24). Pun- 
ishment was rarely proportionate to crime, e. g., death was 
recommended for theft (Gen. 44 :9); and general cruelty was 
very common. The most enlightened of the times were given 
to acts of cruelty (e. g., Saul, I Sam. 22 : 18 ff.; David, I Sam. 
25:13 ff., 34; Jehu, II Kings 10:11 ff.; Absalom, II Sam. 
14:30). Even Elijah shows the same thirst for slaughter on « 
; large scale (I Kings 18 : 40). Samson, who was held to be a 

hero, and whose daring was virtuous in the eyes of the Hebrews 

of his time, was a person of the greatest cruelty and violence, 

- and is an example of the impetuosity and vindictiveness of his 
time.® 

In accordance with the cruel nature of the early Israelites, 

_murder was common and often went unpunished. Cain slew 

_his brother and remained defiant, Moses killed an Egyptian and 

did not seem penitent, Ehud’s murder was condoned, David 

_ ordered the death of the husband of Bathsheba, whose widow 
he then married, Absalom gave command to kill Amnon, Joab 
cut down Absalom while helpless in the branches of a tree, 

_ Solomon sought the life of Jeroboam, and Jehu ruthlessly killed 
the kings of Israel and Judah and caused Jezebel to be cast 
from the window and killed. These are examples of the lack of 

-compunction on the part of the noblest Israelites to take the 

_ life of their fellow men. The sin must have been much more 

- common among the rank and file. 

Vengeance was a duty to be carried out as thoroughly as 
possible. Abel’s blood cried from the ground for vengeance, 


Other examples of extreme cruelty: Judges 1:6-7; 8:17; 18:15ff.; I 
Sam. 27:8 f.; I Kings 21:8 f.; II Kings 6:18 f.; II Kings 7 : 17-20. 
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Gideon revenged the inhospitality of the elders of Succoth and 
Penuel by a wholesale slaughter, and David on his death bed 
gave his orders of revenge to his son and successor. 

Among the early Hebrews, sexual immorality was common 
and condoned. The harlot was openly tolerated (Joshua 
2:46-5a; 6:254a; Judges 16 : 1, 4), although sometimes she 
was punished, but then with exaggerated severity (e. g., by 
burning, Gen. 38 : 24). Lot was willing to sacrifice the chastity 
of his two daughters to the idea of hospitality, and to prevent 
his guests from falling into the hands of his fellow-citizens 
(Gen. 19:8). Sodomy was common (e. g., Judges 19 : 22), 
though considered wicked (e. g., Gen. 19 : 7); fornication was 
tolerated . g., Gen. 34 : 1 ff.); as was also incest (e. g., Gen. 
19 :30 ff.;7 38 : 1 ff.) although it was mildly censured, as in the 
case of Amnon (II Sam. 13 : 12), where it was called merely 
‘foolishness’ (71233). 


y Otherwise, the early Israelite was subject to the common 
vices of humanity. There was plenty of jealousy, which some- 
times resulted in murder (e. g., Gen. 37 : 21, 26); selfishness 
was common even in characters like David (e. g., I Kings 2: 
5-9), who was likewise arbitrary (I Sam. 25 : 39), deceiving and 
intriguing (II Sam. 11); injustice was not lacking (Exod. 7 : 14; 
Num. 16 : 27, 33; 21 :3); theft was usual (e. g., Judges 17 : 2); 
and cowardice existed to a marked extent (e. g., Judges 19 : 25). 
It was common to show favoritism (Gen. 43 : 34), and to shift | 
responsibility (Gen. 3: 12-13). Suicide was not unknown 
(I Sam. 31 : 4-5), and brute force was almost worshipped dur- 
ing the period of the judges. 

On the other hand, the early Hebrews were not insensible to 
individual and social wrong. The voice was raised against 
murder (e. g., Gen. 49 : 6), although it continued to be common. 
The patriarchs are represented, with the exception of Judah 
(Gen. 38 : 13 ff.), as chaste and continent; Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were destroyed because of their immorality; Joseph re- 


7 There were here, however, peculiar circumstances. The blame is character- 
istically placed upon the daughters. —— _ 
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sisted temptation; adultery was by society 
: - (Judges, 20 :8, 19, 44; 19:22 ff.; II Sam. :14) and was 
considered a sin against Yahweh (Gen. 39: oh incest and - 
i sodomy were condemned (Gen. 49:4; Judges 19:22; I 
Kings 22 : 46); slander was prohibited (Exod. 23 : 1); cruelty 
to animals was condemned (Gen. 49 : 6); selfishness was de- 
_ spised (I Kings 3:11) and, later in this early period, lying, 
_ which had been so common, was discredited (II Kings 5 : 24 
f ff.).. Magnanimity was not lacking in the character of the ' 
' Israelites (Gen. 13:7 ff.; 26:26 ff.; I Sam. 14:16 ff.; 
Sam. 17-19); Abraham was faithful, patient, c= 
generous and fearless; and David was just, generous, humble, 
——_ and courageous. The ordinary virtues were fairly 
well exemplified, such as, righteousness (Gen. 7 : 1); the doing 
‘a good (I Kings 17 :8 ff.; II Kings 2 : 19 ff.; etc.); penitence 
a Kings 21 :29); humility (I Kings 3 :5 ff.); confession (II 
Sam. 12 : 13); compassion (Exod. 3 :7f.; 34 :6f.) forgiveness 
(II Sam. 12 :13); kindness (Exod. 22 : 21 6); valor in battle 
me Sam. 18 : 7); real brotherly love (I Sam. 18 : 20); and the 
true relationship between rich and poor (II Sam. 12:1 ff.). 
The virtues were known and practised to a limited extent, but 
excess in vice was common. Throughout the whole moral life 
of the early Israelites, moreover, there ran a vein of ceremonial 
action which often vitiated a moral deed. For example, hos- 
-_pitality may be called a virtue, but to the early Hebrew it was 
‘virtuous because of established custom and not because of the 
presence in his heart of love for his neighbor. But to him it was 
‘good’, because, as we shall see, what was legal or customary 
~ was good. The result was that very often an immoral deed was 
- in order that the law or custom of hospitality might not 
be violated. Lot was willing to sacrifice the chastity of his 
én to the custom of hospitality (Gen. 19 : 7 f.). 

Law is inevitable among all people, and it has its origin in 
customs. As soon as a custom becomes established it passes 
-intolaw. As law is traceable to custom, and custom is a matter 
of gradual growth, having its origin in a time anterior to the 
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memory of living man, it is natural that primitive peoples 
should consider their gods as the ultimate origin of custom, and 
hence of all law. The authority, therefore, underlying all law 
is, to the mind of early man, the gods. It was a natural step 
then to the idea of the sanctity of all law, and to the idea that 
all law is god-given. The Israelites, therefore, believed that 
the decalogue was given to Moses by Yahweh, and it did not 
matter whether they were ceremonial or moral, they were all 
equally binding. In fact, they did not distinguish between 
ceremonial and moral as we do. All laws were moral because 
they were divinely given, and it was just as sinful to make a 
molten god as to commit adultery. And it is to be noted that 
Israel’s earliest codified law, its first ten commands, were purely 
ceremonial, but, none the less, sacred and binding (Exod. 
34 : 17-28). Later, decalogues were drawn up containing what 
we call moral laws (e. g., Exod. 20:1-17; Deut. 5 : 1-22; 
cf. ‘Papyrus Fragment’, PSBA 25, p. 34 ff.) but they were not 
considered any more divine or binding than the older cere- 
monial laws. In fact, in case of conflict, they gave way to the 
earlier laws, e. g., the law of hospitality was of more importance 
than that of chastity (Gen. 19 : 7f.). Moreover, old customary 
law, considered by us positively immoral, was considered most 
binding, e. g., the law of blood-revenge or lex talionis, was 
considered divine and very obligatory by the early Israelites 
(Gen. 4:24; Judges 8 : 10 ff.; II Sam. 14 :4 ff.; I Kings 21 : 
19). With the passage of time the more enlightened Israelites 
felt the injustice of this custom (e. g., David, I Sam. 25 : 30 ff.; 
II Sam. 3 : 26 ff.), but in spite of that it remained a law till 
very much later times (e. g., Gen. 9 :5). Again, the obligation 
of a vow was stronger than the command not to kill (e. g., 
Judges 11 : 30-31), and the force and sacredness of an oath 
transcended all ‘moral’ law (I Sam. 14 : 24 ff.; I Kings 1 : 17, 
29-30). Other old customs which were sometimes far from 
‘moral’ were the idea that ‘to the warrior belongeth the spoil’ 
(e. g., 1 Sam. 30 : 24); and the privilege of the first born. Pun- 
ishments were often comparatively too severe, e. g., Gen. 4 : 23; 
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9:25; 19:26; Exod. 32:26 ff. But there was not lacking a 
sense of justice (Joshua 7 : 24 f.; Judges 21 :15; 1 Sam. 11 :6; 
20 :32; 24:17; I Kings 21) which was later very highly 
developed. 

The story of Naboth’s vineyard shows with great clearness 
the individual Israelite’s right to property or real estate (I 
Kings 21). The king wanted to exchange a piece of land for it 
or to buy it, but Naboth refused as it was his by law; he had in- 
herited it. Ordinarily real estate was inalienable except in case 
of the absence of the owner (II Kings 8 : 2 ff.). Even a woman 
could inherit property (e. g., Ruth) and this, as well as gifts, she 
had a right to retain as her own, in spite of the fact that she 
herself became the property of her husband (Gen. 16 : 2; 
30 :4,9; Judges 17:1/f.). Property was not subject to taxa- 
tion till the regal period, when it was done in a very simple 
fashion (I Sam. 10 : 27; 16 : 20), and it is questionable whether 
taxes were levied in true proportion to the income of the owner 
(e. g., Solomon). 

In our early sources there is very little evidence of systematic 
trade and business. It was later that the Israelites became the 
keen business people as we have learned to know them. It is 
not till the time of Solomon (I Kings 9 : 26; 10: 28 f.) that 
there is any evidence of development of business institutions. | 
Labor was carried on mostly by captives or drafted men (I 
Kings 9 : 15 ff.; I Kings 15) and for a long time slaves were a 
common item of currency (e. g., II Kings 4:1). Slavery was 
common in early Israel, and a legal institution (Gen. 24 : 35; 
26:19, 25, 32; 47:21; II Sam. 3:7 ff.; 12:31; II Kings 
4:1 ff.; 5:42 f.). They were mostly foreign captives, but 


Judges 5:30; I Sam. 9:5 ff.; 25:14 ff.) and trusted (e. g., 
II Sam. 9; 16:1 f.), and could inherit in case of no children 
(e. g., Gen. 15 : I-4). 

ee (To be continued) 
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TROELTSCH VS. RITSCHL: A STUDY IN EPOCHS 
By Leicester C. Lewis, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The Great War has brought home impressively to us that we 
are no longer living in modern times. That period of Western 
culture labeled ‘Modern’ in our histories of thought, has, in 
the minds of many, its origin and impulse in the principles of 
the Reformation. What distinguishes the ‘Modern’ from the 
‘Reformation’ epoch is that up to the last thrill of the Counter- 
Reformation at the end of the seventeenth century, the forces 
at work had influenced the interests of religion only, while in 
‘Modern Times’, the whole of life, secular as well as religious, 
has come under the moulding process of these same principles. 
That is just as if, had one possessed the Huxleyan formula in 
the Garden of Eden, one could accurately have predicted the 
entire future history of the world, so, had one really appreciated 
the implications of the Reformation in 1517, all of modern 
civilization might have been foretold. That ‘Modern Times’ 
is but the extension to all life of those forces, which applied 
merely to religion we call the Reformation, has been the con- 
ventional interpretation of European thought, not only in 
many writings and addresses of the Luther Commemoration 
of last year, but also, with varied insistence, in the classic 
text-books of Dogmengeschichte by Seeberg, Loofs, and 
Harnack. 

Within the last twenty years, there has arisen a quite wide- 
spread feeling, that this close connection between the two 
periods, while undoubtedly true for a great part of the time 
covered by them, is by no means valid for the intellectual 
power of the present day. Just where the dividing line between 
the Modern, in distinction to the Contemporary, Period should 
be placed, is a matter of dispute, but that there is here a wide 
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chasm was becoming steadily obvious in the last few years 
before the war, and seems unpleasantly clear at present. Pro- 
fessor Troeltsch, late of Heidelberg, and now of Berlin, has 
pointed out! that the four guiding thoughts of the Reforma- 
tion were (1) the importance of Grace and Faith with reference 
to Justification, (2) a normative domestic and ascetic morality, 
(3) the Divine Right of National Systems of Religion, and (4) 
the ultimate infallibility of Scripture. It seems to me that the 
very sound of these characteristics must suggest most pointedly 
to us that we are today for better or worse, living in an age 
which is simply not controlled by such guiding principles, and 
that the corollary of this thought can only be that we are living 
in a new epoch, distinct in almost every category from what 
we know as the Reformation, and hence as the Modern. Dr. 
Shotwell of Columbia has said:? “From Augustine to Timothy 
Dwight, the fundamentals of religion remained practically 
unchanged.” How many readers of this article could be 
honestly substituted for Dr. Dwight? 

If then there be this sharp distinction between the intel- 
lectual outlook of the world as dominated by Reformation 
Principles, and as it exists vigorously today, it may be ex- 
pected that the ultimate theological tone in the present will 
differ quite radically from that in the recent past. It is the 
theme of this paper, first, that the fundamental ‘Reformation 
Principles’ were in close connection with the philosophic and 
general intellectual characteristics of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; secondly, that in Ritschl we have the ulti- 
mate intellectual development of these ‘Reformation Princi- 
ples’; and thirdly, that in the work of Troeltsch we have a 
strikingly new attitude toward Christianity which is in strict 
harmony with the change of philosophic outlook of the present 
century. It may be well at the start to emphasize in some 
detail the immense break which is going on at the present be- 

1‘Protestantisches Christentum u. Kirche in der Neuzeit’, Die Kultur der 


Gegenwart, 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1909, ss. 439-453. 
* The Religious Revolution of Today, Boston, 1913, p. 2. ' =» @. 
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tween what has been called Modern Philosophy, and the 
thought of the most fruitful contemporary philosophers. 


I 


It is a truism in the history of philosophy, to say that the 
_ great characteristic of Modern Philosophy from Descartes to 
Mr. Bradley has been its intense individualism. One has but 
to recall the quaint meditations of Descartes in which ° he will 
doubt everything except his own thinking consciousness, and 
will then from the analysis of his own consciousness prove the 
existence of both God and the external world, to appreciate 
the truth of this statement in the case of the Father of Modern 
Philosophy. As Windelband says, “In Anklang an einen 
Augustinischen Gedankengang findet so Descartes, dass das 
Einfache und unzweifelhaft Selbstverstandliche in allen 
Wissen die Realitat des Geistes selber ist. Nach der Methode 
der Naturforschung entdeckt der grosse Metaphysiker das 
Prinzip der erkenntnistheoretischen Prioritat des Geistes, und 
damit beginnt ein Grundzug idealistischer Weltbetrachtung, 
dem die moderne Philosophie hat treu bleiben miissen, so 
mannigfach auch die Formen gewesen sind, worin sie ihn 
spaiter ausgepragt hat.” After Descartes, there was on the 
Continent a possibility of a less ego-centric philosophy, in the 
systems of Spinoza and Leibnitz, but unfortunately English | 
philosophy, running straight along the idealistic road over | 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, gave to Kant his problem in an 
unquestionably idealistic form, while his solution, catching up 
the previous Continental tradition, fixed for over a hundred 
years the triumph of individualism in the philosophy of the. 
West. A Harvard professor appreciates this when he says:5 
“But Kant did not point out the fact, nor has its importance _ 
ever been sufficiently recognized, that the idealistic revolution 
was virtually a counter-revolution, through which the spectator | 


* Discourse on Method, trans. by Veitch, Chicago, 1913, pp. 34 ff. 

‘ ‘Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie’, Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 2. Aufi., 
Leipzig, 1913, s. 469. 

5 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, New York, 1912, P. 118. 
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again became the center of the system.” (He means ‘counter’ 
to the mechanical views due to the discoveries of Copernicus 
and Keplar). From Kant through Fichte to Hegel was but the 
playful tossing of this same ball of individualistic idealism to 
different angles in the philosopher’s yard and we may still 
read the old message in Bradiey’s mystical Absolutism. 

That all of modern philosophy has been epistemologically 
idealistic, and therefore ego-centric, is, I think, not open to 
dispute, and we do not need to endorse in every particular the 
materialistic interpretation of history, to see how this intellec- 
tual activity of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth 
centuries, was but a faithful copy of the economic and political 
actions of the same period. In ethics, the supposed inherent 
isolation of the individual, as he appeared in the Rennaisance 
(witness the change from mediaeval Realism to the individu- 
alistic Nominalism) progressed in intensity until it culminated 
in the French Revolution and the several aftermath expressions 
of that impulse, while in political economy the whole period 
is seen to be working out to that curiously naive expression 
of our own Declaration of Independence, that all men are 
created free and equal. Significant is the agreement between 
a Resurrectionist Father and the Russian Revolutionary For- 
eign Minister. “The supreme achievement of the Reformation 
is the Modern State.”® “The War proclaims the downfall of 
the National State.”’ Similarly, in theology, the same period 
which gives us the continued dominance of the Idealistic Spirit 
in philosophy, gives us the rise and growth of Protestantism 

on the one hand, and an individualistic Papacy, steadily in- 
_ creasing in isolation from the body of the Church, on the other. 
The story of fundamental Roman theology from Loyola to 
Cardinal Manning is but the long struggle to take the ultimate 
infallible authority in Christianity away from its old social 
position, in the tradition of the faithful, and concentrate it 
in an individual, the mind of the Pope. It may seem a far cry 


* Figgis, Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III, p. 736. 
’Trotzky, The Bolsheviki and the World Peace, New York, 1918, p. 22. 
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from Luther’s theses to the Vatican Council, yet the individu- 
alistic and anti-democratic note of the former finds its real 
counterpart in the insistence of the latter, that the final super- 
natural authority on earth is to be found ° “apart from the con- 
sent of the Church.” 

Hence it seems fair to conclude that. the note of the whole 
Modern Period was individualism, and that we shall find this 
same trait characteristic of prominent theologians. It is here 
that I should like to place the person of Albrecht Ritschl, as 
the almost perfect type of the religious spirit of his age. 


II 


With his theological activity starting out close to the middle 

of the nineteenth century, Ritschl was strongly influenced by 
that Neo-Kantianism, which rose as the Ghost of Koenigsberg, 
almost as soon as Hegel had passed away. Just as seventy 
years earlier, there had been Kantianism, Fichteanism, and 
Hegelianism, so in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
cycle began to repeat itself in Neo-Kantianism, Neo-Fichtean- 
ism, and that Neo-Hegelianism which still speaks to us in the 
pages of Eucken. Ritschl was dominated by the first of these 
reincarnations, and indeed his religious philosophy comes so 
close to being merely a religiously phrased edition of the pure 
philosophic Neo-Kantianism, that it may be fairly held that 
in Eucken, with his devotional and pietistic philosophy doing. 
duty for theology, we have but the legitimate continuation of 
the road opened up by Ritschl. 

In every system of Idealism, call it what you will, you will 
find lurking, as the nigger in the woodpile, three presupposi- 
tions, which may be phrased as follows: (1) There is an Abso- 
lute, to which at any age the mind of man can attain; (2) this 
Absolute has been corrupted in its historical expression; (3) 
there is a constant static and ‘pure’ essence amid the corrupt - 
expression. It must be obvious to those intimate with the 
views of the present leaders of the Ritschlian School, Hermann 

® Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, New York, 1889, Vol. II, p. 271. 
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of Marburg, and Harnack and Kaftan of Berlin, how these 
presuppositions stand strongly behind the whole Ritschlian 
attack. Without them the system could not be thought 
through, but it is important to recall that they are not religious 
axioms at all, but merely the presuppositions of the Idealistic 
epistemology. 

But if Ritschl thus incorporated into his system the note of 
a developed Kantianism, we find in him equally the last possi- 
ble developmental expression of what we call technical Protes- 
tant Theology.* From the thought of the Reformers on, there 
is a steady progress in the subjectivity of authority: at the 
Reformation, the subjectivity of religious authority, at the 
Revolution the subjectivity of moral authority, in Ritschl the 
subjectivity of all religious and moral knowledge whatsoever.'° 

It is because Ritschl was big enough to unite in his own 
system those dominant tendencies of both the philosophy and 
the theology of his time, that Ritschlianism became at once 
so popular and enduring. It was with a sigh of relief that 
men felt that here was a view of theology, which was in such 
perfect and obvious accord with the contemporary philosophy, 
and which at the same time gave a solace and inspiration to 
the yearnings of those religious principles, which were dear to 
them. 

With such general principles, the attitude of Ritschl toward 
a fundamental theological problem, such, for instance, as the 
interpretation of the New Testament, will be understandable. 
He says:" “Denn, mochte dieselbe als Ausdruck eines Lehr- 
gesetzes oder als Organ des sich selbst bezeugenden heiligen 
Geistes aufgefasst werden, in jedem Falle liess sich aus ihr eine 
allgemeingiltige Darstellung des christlichen Gedankenin- 
haltes schépfen.” In the Old Testament Ritschl will allow a 

* Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 4. Aufl., Tiibingen, 1910, Bd. 3, 


s. 831. ‘Die Bedeutung der Reformation. . . nachgewiesen zu haben.’ 

10 cp., for a slightly different summary, Roberts, in the Hibbert Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1918, p. 322. 

1 Christliche Lehre der Rechtfertigung u. Verséhnung, 4te Aufl., Bonn, 1900, 
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progressive revelation, but in the Person of Christ this progress 
reaches its perfection. “Die géttliche Offenbarung im isra- 
elitischen Volke erstreckt sich also in verschiedenen Absatzen 
und in entsprechenden Stufen fortschreitender Bereicherung 
durch lange Zeitraume hindurch, bis sie ihr Ziel in der 
vollendeten Offenbarung durch Christus erreicht.” With this 
traditionzl approach, it is only consistent that he should come 
to the conclusion which we find later on." “Also die Theologie, 
welche, den authentischen Inhalt der christlichen Religion 
in positiver Form darstellen soll, hat denselben aus den Bii- 
chern des N. T. und aus keiner anderen Quelle zu schépfen.” 

This attitude, so familiar to us all, it is yet important to 
keep before us as not self-evident, but as a definite viewpoint 
resting upon distinct presuppositions. The fact that there is 
an Absolute Revelation, that this revelation is in the person ef 
Christ, and that the New Testament picture, once clearly 
understood is final, all such thoughts are simply not debatable 
+ in the Ritschlian atmosphere. Yet see how quickly this shifts 

‘ee back into the world of Neo-Kantianism, and of the whole ideal- 

a istic procedure. You have the Absolute, the ‘Ding an sich,’ 
a) you have the individual getting into touch with this Absolute 
by his individual experience, and you have the figure of the 
historic Christ as the mode or form of the human understanding — 
of the Divine. 

I have tried to make it clear, that Ritschlianism, which was 
undoubtedly the greatest constructive work in theology of “eg 
nineteenth century, deserved its popularity and reverence be- 
cause it was an adequate expression of the philosophic tenden- 
cies of that age. 


III 


‘- But as Vida Scudder has pointed out," in the last twenty-five 
years of the nineteenth century, a silent though mighty change 


% Socialism and Character, Boston, 1912, p. 60. ‘This salient decade of the ~ 
Eighties’. 
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_ was taking place at the outposts of intellectual activity. I say 
outposts because although the change promises to be the mighti- 
est that Western culture has felt for nearly a thousand years, 
the push of the movement has not yet percolated through to the 
masses, nor even permeated a majority of theological schools. 
Still, as in some it is being felt most keenly, it may be well to 
scrutinize its character. What I am interested in showing here 
is not the truth or falsity of this new feeling, but merely that 
it does involve a new world outlook and philosophy, and hence 

it has brought with it a new theological temper. 

Of course, the change is socialism—understood not in the 
_ narrower sense of an economic program, for this is but a part of 
the whole, but socialism, as a complete Weltanschauung, even 
as Individualism has had that honor since the later Renais- 
sance. The influence of this new movement is being felt be- 
hind most of the problems of the present, but I should like to 

- point out first the cataclysm which is being accomplished in 
the realm of philosophy. 

In France, America, Germany, England and Italy today the 
idealistic systems of philosophy are tottering.” I am not now 
interested in proving any one philosophic outlook, but I would 
only chronicle the fact that with the New Realism, that most 
energetic philosophy of our own land, Professor Schiller with 
his Humanism, and Bertrand Russell, with his Philosophy as 
Scientific Method, in England, Henri Bergson, with his anti- 
Intellectualism in France, and the late Oswald Kuelpe, with 
his attack on Kant, in Germany, with this group of able and 
popular thinkers, a new era has appeared out of the graveyard 
of the history of philosophy. However much the rebels may 
disagree among themselves, their point of attack is for each the 
same, viz.: the whole idealistic outlook. 

In the first place, there is the man in the street feeling that 
idealistic philosophy is so vastly removed from the experience 

_ of every-day life, that philosophers who seriously maintain that 


we know only our own ideas, are not themselves to be taken 
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seriously. As Professor Woodbridge puts it: “There is 
assuredly reason for suspicion of those philosophies which seek 
to explain the world primarily by the initial fact that man 
happens to be conscious of a small part of it.” Dr. Fullerton, 
intimate with both American and German thought, points out 
clearly:'’ “the untenability of this doctrine (idealism), upon its 
getting sensations by involving the aid of the body, and then 
denying that there is a body; upon its using the word ‘sensa- 
tion’ to mark a distinction, and then repudiating the founda- 


_ tion, upon which the distinction must be based.” I give these 


somewhat technical references to philosophy just to try to 
emphasize the different world of thought in which our contem- 


_ porary thinkers are working to that of our old friend Descartes. 


Philosophy, according to the present teaching, has for four 
centuries been progressing up a blind alley, and just so long as 


activity is continued in this alley, so long will energy be wasted 


and philosophy not come to herself. In other words, the 
mechanism of perception, in spite of the great investigations of 
psychology, must take its place among the other mechanisms of 
the cosmos, and may, by no means, claim for itself a place or 


importance more than is due any other piece of mechanism. It 


is to be investigated by physical science, and a knowledge of its 
complexity is, of course, helpful and necessary, but it is an 
object of investigation, and may not be brought in to confuse 
the question of consciousness, and so for philosophers, it is dis- 


_ missed like Judas, that it ‘may go to its own place’. Finally, 


in the definition of consciousness as agreed by this new school, 


_we have a distinctly social definition, in that consciousness is 
said to be '* ‘a relation between objects’ or simply ‘the logical 
relation’. 


With the changed answer to this initial problem of epis- 


_ temology, the whole of philosophy assumes a new aspect. Of 


course, Pragmatism would equally line up against Idealism, but 


16 Woodbridge, Garmon Memorial Volume, p. 150. 
17 Fullerton, James Memorial Volume, p. 30. 
18 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 6, p. 449. 
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I do not adduce it here as the philosophy of the near future, 
since I believe that the cash-value system of James was the 
bankruptcy of the old Idealism, rather than the positive dis- 
covery of the new continent of dispute. Yet the easy way in 
which Pragmatism prepared the way for, and itself shades off 
into the newer thought will be seen in the words of Dewey, 
that '° “things are what they are experienced as.” No one 
quotation seems to me to express and drive home the polar dis- 
’ tances between the new and the old way of thinking as this 
€ short sentence does, for if there was one axiom beyond dispute 
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from Descartes down to Royce, it is that things are not ‘what 
they are experienced as’, and that only behind the shifting pic- 
tures of the phenomenal, there sits the Buddha of Absolute 
Reality. A realization of this may suggest the genuine identity 
of the so-called Modern Philosophy with pre-Reformation 
Mediaeval thought, and lead some of us”° to say that Des- 
cartes was only St. Thomas Aquinas in a fit of spleen at his own 
system. 
If I have at all succeeded in showing the about-face of the 
technical philosophy of the present, I may the more easily point 
out the corresponding shift in the ethical outlook. One has 
- only to compare any of the older works on Ethics, even so 
recently issued as those by Paulsen and Pfleiderer, not to men- 
tion the English Victorian ethic, to note the complete change 
from the devotion to the individual, as the Summum Bonum 


fe the whole field, with the treatment in a recent handbook of 
| Ethics, such as that popular one of Dewey and Tufts, in order to 


realize that men may walk together in the same street without 
by any means living in the same world. 

In the theories of the economic world, I need hardly say any- 
a thing, as Socialism, with a capital ‘S’ is not conspicuous by its 
“lack of either power or attraction. The position of Capital 
: today is a classical instance of this same shift. It is a common- 


197b., Vol. 2, p. 393. 
20cp. L. Kahn, Archives of Philosophy (Columbia University Press), No. 9, 
‘Metaphysics of the Supernatural as illustrated by Descartes’. 
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place in teaching the history of the Reformation, to say that 
Capital, so long allied with the Church, was eager in the 
sixteenth century to break with the Church (witness the Free 
Towns and the destruction of the Monasteries), and that a mark 
of the period was the alliance of Capital with the new thought. 
I have little need to dwell here upon the present reverse of this, 
viz.: the alliance of Capital with the Church to put down the 


new thought. 


It would then follow, that if in practically all other depart- 
ments of contemporary intellectual activity, we are experienc- 
ing the birth-pangs of a new epoch, in the theological approach, 
we might equally expect a new prophet. And it is just here that 
I would place Ernest Troeltsch and his many disciples and 
colleagues in the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. Let me first, 
however, summarize a few of the main points of the new thought 
ouiside of religion. There would come first of all denial of 
the Absolute, or rather a denial of the inevitableness of the 
Absolute. If there be such an one, he must prove his exist- | 
ence and cannot at all be presupposed. James had pointed 
this out most explicitly in ‘Pluralism’. There would come 
secondly, the acceptance of the world of sense perception, 
that is, our world of history, until there is positive evidence 
of the existence of the other and truer world. And there 
would come, since evolution plays such a large part in all 
socialistic thought, a relativity of authorities, based on the 
cautious agnosticism of science and the obvious genesis of the 
controlling ideas of any one period. 

Just as Ritschl embodied the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
with its consecrated and devotional individualism, so I believe 
that Troeltsch is expressing in his own work the social temper 
and feeling of the twentieth century. 

The heart interests of the two thinkers can be observed even 
in the titles of their works. Ritschl was, as he himself tells us, 
and as his three _ ponderous volumes bear witness, from ae 
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youth attracted above all topics to the subject of Die christliche 


Lehre der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, an individualistic 
theme par excellence, while perhaps the greatest of Troeltsch’s 
works is Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen.” 


_ As to his relation to the problem of the Absolute, Troeltsch has 


‘ 


q 


left us in no doubt, for in his smaller book Die Absolutheit des 
Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte* he has shown his 
loyal allegiance to the first postulate of the new thought. With 
_Troeltsch, Christianity is the best religion that has appeared 
_so far, but only in this sense is it absolute.” In his classic article 
in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, on ‘Protestantisches Christentum 
und Kirche in der Neuzeit’ (2te Aufl. 1909) he elaborated 
his famous thesis that the Reformation and a great part of 
the so-called Modern Period is but a mediaeval survival, and 
that the culture and the vital religion of today have little 
foundation in the events of the Protestant Revolt. For instance, 
we read: “Die letzten Wurzeln der das Mittelalter beherrschen- 
den religiésen Idee liegen zwar im allgemeinen in der Lehre Jesu, 
nach ihrem besonderen katholischen Wesen, aber in der Um- 
formung des Evangeliums Jesu, die der Apostel Paulus vor- 
genommen hat, und durch die er erst zu einer werbenden, ein 
neues Gesamtleben gestaltenden Religion gemacht hat.” 

The older idea that in the Reformation a simple return was 
made to the primitive principles of the Apostolic Age is sharply 
discounted:* “Hier ist zuerst negativ der eine Umstand 
vollig klar, dass die Reformation keine einfache Erneuerung 
des Urchristentums ist.” 

The guiding thought of the whole action is shown to be as I 
have already characterized it, when Troeltsch says:* “Es ist 
¥ Einsetzung des religiésen Individualismus in sein nicht bloss 
factisches, sondern principielles Recht,” and gives us the effect 


31 1912. 

32 1902, Cp. S. 49. 
4b., s. 81. 

ss. 433-434- 
436. 

s. 460. 
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of this on the Bible:*’ “Erst der Protestantismus hat die Inspi- 
riertheit der Bibel im strengsten Sinne gelehrt, und erst er hat 
den Kanon in voller Strenge abgeschlossen, wahrend der 
Katholizismus seine Grenzen in die gemeinkirchliche Literatur 
verfliessen liess.”. But perhaps the sharpest contrast between 
Troeltsch and the older view as represented by Ritschl will be 
recognized in such a statement as this:** “Nicht mehr die 
Pradestination oder das Rechtfertigungswunder mit ihrem 
Organ in der inspirierten Bibel sind die wesentliche Quelle, 
sondern das allgemeine sittliche Bewusstsein iiberhaupt.” Even 
he, however, seems not to fully realize the outcome of his own 
postulates when he speaks of ®® “Das lutherische Element im 
deutschen Idealismus.” Must we not rather say: “The 
Idealistic (7. e., individualistic) impulse in German Luther- 
anism?” Baron von Huegel has pointed out the inconsistency 
in Troeltsch’s outlook on this point. Troeltsch has not yet 
entirely shaken off the ultimate individualism of Kantianism, 
and hence, of Protestantism.*® He is found still “clinging after 
all, to a more or less Kantian Idealism.”*! His impulse carries 
him indeed in the other direction:* “The Christian Ethos alone 
in virtue of its conviction of a Divine Love turned to all souls 
and uniting them all, possesses a truly unshakable ‘socialism’,” 
and von Huegel remarks keenly, * “It is thus Troeltsch himself 
who makes us thirst for a fully thought out, self-consistent 
Critical Realism.” As for the resultant problem of true religion, 
Troeltsch comes finally to this conclusion, that Protestant 
thought must * “das religiése Erkenntnissstreben mit dem all- 
gemeinen, den religidsen Individualismus mit der principiellen 
Autonomie, den religidsen Wahrheitsbegriff mit dem wissen- 
27 4b., S. 453- - 

28 7b., s. 615. 

29 ib., s. 699. 

30 Constructive Quarterly, December, 1914, p. 678. 

31 p. 692-693. 

# Quoted on p. 697 of von Huegel’s article. 


3 p. 694-695. 
* Ob. cit., SS. 471-472. 
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schaftlichen verschmelzen. Freilich zerbricht damit nun aber 
die Einheitlichkeit des Protestantismus.” 
With such a background of thought, the following presup- 
positions naturally flow: 


1. An Absolute revelation cannot’ be presupposed, even 
= that we might obtain an accurate interpretation of 
the New Testament. 
2. The work of the theologian tends more and more to pass 
from simple exegesis to intelligent estimation. This change, 
which is of such vast importance, is in accord with the dicta 
of modern historians in the secular world, as, for instance, 
Trevelyan, in his clever interpretation of the modern attitude 
| toward history-writing, called ‘Clio a Muse’, has pointed out.*® 
“Ought history to be simply the accumulation of facts about the 
past, or ought it to be also the interpretation of facts about the _ . 
past, or one step further, ought it to be not merely the accumu- 4 


4 


~ 


lation and interpretation of facts, but also the exposition of 
_ these facts and opinions in their full emotional and intellectual 
value?” Shotwell likewise points out that the historic impor- 
tance of any religious action is ** “not a problem in theology, 
= in the social sciences, in anthropology, psychology, sociol- 
and history.” 
To those who are familiar with the famous Peter and Paul 
oe of Bergson, there will be seen the striking control of 


historical investigation by its contemporary philosophy, when 
Trevelyan writes that:*7 “An historic2l event cannot be isolated : 
"from its circumstances any more than the onion from its skins, 
because an event is itself nothing more than a set of circum- 
stances, none of which will ever recur.” The Bergsonian touch 
here is obvious.* 
3. As a consequence of the first two premises, the “essence of 
Christianity” with which the whole of the nineteenth century, 


%p. 5. (1913.) ; 
%* Ob. cit., p. 6. 


37 
38 Time and Free will, transl. byl Pogson, 1910, Pp. 185. “ht 
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both Catholic and Protestant, Conservatives and Liberals, was 
- so very much interested, becomes a highly problematical and 
: . perhaps nebulous affair. To interpret Troeltsch by a para- 
. phrase of Dewey, “Christianity is what it is experienced as.” 

. It is not denied a priori that there may be a synthetic con- 
tinuity, but this must be proven by evidence, not presupposed 


as inevitable. 
: Perhaps the easiest way I can exhibit the differences of : 
approach in these two typical theologicans, will be to recall the 
controversy of their champions, Harnack and Loisy. With 
entire loyalty to Ritschl, Harnack analyzes the New Testament 
teaching and the whole of the subsequent formal teaching of the 
_ Church according to the Kantian structure.*® There is, first 
of all, what we may call the ‘pure religion’, the inner-essence 
_ as Absolute Reality. Harnack yields to none in his devotion to 
this innermost Wesen des Christentums,*° and proceeds to show 
_ how it passed under the form of human understanding in rl 
historic life of Jesus of Nazareth. Since then, however, to 
arrive at the truth, we must pierce the manifestation of this 
inner-essence down through history, as its purity has been > 
corrupted. If we can only attain to the clear picture of the 
historic Christ, our work is ended. . 
You will recall how Loisy in L’évangile et L’église,“" answered 
| 


=e 


Harnack by pointing out that this essence of Christianity which 
Harnack kept reverently away from the analysis which he 
a . employed upon the rest of Christianity, could not, in fact, be 
=a _ thus isolated; that Christianity in any age is simply the Spirit 
5 z which actuated Jesus reacting to the circumstances of that age; 
5 2 7 and that, for instance,* the Rosary and Holy Water are just as 
as : > Christian as much of the New Testament, since while the his- 
toric Jesus did not authorize any of these things, they do, each 


*9 AJT, January, 1913, p. 12. This seems to be Troeltsch’s own estimate of 
Harnack: ‘the biblical preaching of Jesus . . . interpreted in terms of Kantian 
ethics.’ 

40 1899-1900. 
“ English transl. by Horne, New York, 1909. 


# 4b., p. 271 and 274. 
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in its own way, exhibit what Jesus would have done under these 
precise circumstances. Of course, at that time Loisy gave a 
final twist to the whole argument, with which he endeavored to 
satisfy the Index, but this should not blind us to the real nature 
of his argument. 

I should like then, to summarize the preceding thoughts: 


1. The sixteenth, seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
were dominated in the whole of their intellectual activities by 
the inspiration of Individualism. Of this controlling impulse 
Protestantism was the most supple expression, although even 
the Roman Church was not uninfluenced by precisely the same 
Zeitgeist. 

2. At the end of the period appeared Ritschl, whose system 
has for both its strength and weakness, the expression of this 
same cardinal principle of Individualism, uniting in itself the 
highest development of the Protestantism of the period with 
the contemporary philosophy, Idealism. ; 

3. That the world of today differs in practically every form 
of intellectual activity from the world prior to the eighties, and _ 
that the new impulse which is bringing forth fruit in many 
spheres of thought today is that of socialism, with its starting 
point in the group rather than in the member. 

4. That Troeltsch, as the great Systematiker of the Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule, is the prophet of a new era in religious 
emphasis, and that the limiting inconsistencies of his thought 
would be removed, could he shake off the lingering taint of — 
individualistic subjective Protestantism, and find rest in the 
only truly socialized and empirical system, the consciousness _ 
of the Catholic Church. 
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A NEW TESTAMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1914 
TO 1917 INCLUSIVE 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT, Evanston, Illinois 


It is believed that the following bibliography is fairly com- 
plete as far as books published in the English language are con- 
cerned. Books printed in other languages, and periodicals, have 
suffered the fortunes of war in making their way to this country. 


I, GENERAL 


. W. Bacon, Christianity Old and New, New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 1914, 


ix+169 pp., $1.00. 

. W. Bacon, ‘Jewish Interpretations of the New Testament’, A. J. T., XIX, 
pp. 163-178. 

. D. Burton and E. J. Goopspeen, ‘The Study of the New Testament’, Essay 
IV (pp. 163-238) in A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion (ed. by 
G. B. Smith), Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1916, x +759 pp., $3.00. 

. H. Corson, ‘Triangular Numbers in the New Testament’, J. T. S., XVI, pp. 
67 ff. 

. J. GoopsPEED, The Story of the New Testament, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Pr., 1916, x +150 pp., $1.00. 

J. Hastincs, ed., A Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, Vol. I, New York; Scrib- 
ner’s, 1916, xiv-+729 pp., $6.00. 

J. Hastincs, ed., The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; Vol. V1, Fiction— 
Hyksos, 1914, xviii+890 pp., $7.00; Vol. VII, Hymns—Liberty, 1915, xx+ 
git pp., $7.00; Vol. VIII, Life and Death—Miulla, 1916, $7.00. 

J. L. Jounston, ‘The Mysticism of the New Testament’, J. T. S., XIV, pp. 
244 ff. 

M. Jones, The New Testament in the Twentieth Century: A Survey of Recent 
Christological and Historical Criticism of the New Testament, London: Mac- 
millan, 1914, xxiv-+467 pp., $3.00. 

S. G. LANDRIEUX, Courtes Gloses sur les Evangiles du Dimanche, Paris: Beauchesne, 
1917, 429 pp., Fr. 4.50. 

F. NIEBERGALL, Praktische Auslegung des Neuen Testaments, 2. Aufl., Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1914, viii+608 pp., M. 13.50. 

J. Orr, ed., The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, Chicago: Howard- 
Severance, 1915. 5 vols., $30.00. 

C. S. Patron, ‘The Preachableness of the New Testament’, A. J. T., XXI, 


pp. 161-174. 
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G. B. Smita, ‘What Shall the Systematic Theologian Expect from the New Testa- 
ment Scholar?’, A. J. T., XIX, pp. 383-401. 

O. STAHLIN, Die Christlich-griechische Litteratur, Munich: Beck, 1914 (pp. 907- 
1,246 of W. von Christ’s Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, 5. Aufl., 11. Band, 2. | 
Halfte, newly edited by W. Schmid and O. Stahlin). 

H. S. Strx, The Three Men of Judea, Chicago: Open Ct. Pub. Co., 1917, 100 pp., 
$1.00. 

J. Wess, ed., Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, neu tibersetzi und fiir die Gegen- 
wart erkldrt, 3. Aufl., Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1915. 


Bacon’s ‘Earl Lectures’ (Berkeley, 1912) maintain the thesis — 
that Christianity possessed a Christology from the start, in | 
contrast to the ordinary conception of the ‘pure ethical gospel — 
of Jesus’. “That historical research makes it imperative to 
broaden our conception of the scope of Christianity beyond the 
severely ethical boundaries of Ritschlian or popular ‘liberal’ 
interpretation is certain. Professor Bacon’s study is a distinct | 
aid to the formulation of this broader conception.” (G. B. _ 
Smith in A. J. T., XTX, p. 142.) Bacon’s article in A. J. T. 
is an illuminating review of recent works on the subject by 
Montefiore and Friedlander. The essay by BuRTON and 
GOopDSsPEED is very useful in orienting the general reader, or the 
Junior in Theological Seminary, as he surveys the New Testa- 
ment field for the first time. The Story of the New Testament is 
an excellent, up-to-date Bible-Class manual; the chapters are 
short, and the matter is presented interestingly—though with 
perhaps somewhat too technical a vocabulary. To each chapter 
is added a list of valuable ‘Suggestions for Study’. HaAsTINGs 
now continues the ‘Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels’, as 
those volumes continued the ‘Dictionary of the Bible’. There 
are, of course, many important articles in this first volume: 
Acts, Gospels, etc. K. Lake ascribes the authorship of the — 
whole of Acts to Luke, dating it circa 90-100. Nevertheless, — 
the theology of the book is early, with no traces of Johannine 
and few of Pauline influence. W. C. Allen dates the Synoptics 
very early, Mark 30-50; Matt., c. 50; Luke 47-60. Plummer 7 
argues for the use of Greek by our Lord. The Encyclopedia of Py 
Religion and Ethics contains articles of varying valueon Greek 
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Religion, Gospels, Gnosticism, Graeco-Egyptian Religion, © 
Hermes Trismeg, Jesus Christ, Judaism, Josephus—all of | 
interest to the New Testament scholar. JONEs has given us a 
popular and attractive introduction to New Testament study, — 
giving a general statement of present-day positions on impor- 
tant New Testament questions. Book I treats of Christology. 
The ‘Jesus or Christ’, ‘Jesus or Paul’, and ‘Christ-Myth’ con- 
troversies are reviewed, with a statement of the eschatological 
problem, and two chapters on ‘St. Paul and the Mystery 
Religions’ and “The Language of the New Testament’. He 
holds that the mystery religions were too late (150 A. D.) to in- 
fluence St. Paul. Book II covers literary criticism: the Synop- 
tic problem, Acts (Harnack and Ramsay are reviewed), the 
Pauline Epp.; and four chapters on the Johannine literature 
are added. NIEBERGALL is now in a second edition (last volume 
of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament); it is a homi- 
letical exposition of the whole New Testament, from the modern 
historical point of view. OrR’s immense ‘Encyclopedia’ is of 
unequal value. In great part it is ‘conservative’ to the point 
of being reactionary, but it none the less contains many articles 
of high rank. In the fields of geography and archeology, 
especially, it supersedes the other ‘Dictionaries’. PATTON dis- 
cusses New Testament demonology, eschatology, and the doc- 
trine of atonement—and the perennial problem of the Fourth 
Gospel versus the Synoptists. SMITH answers his question thus: 
“Not a ‘New Testament Theology’, but a historical interpreta- 
tion of the vital creative religious movement which produced 
the New Testament.” STAHLIN treats Christian literature 
from the first century (Paul) to the sixth (Hesychius). The 
treatment is, therefore, very concise, though rather full — 
notes and bibliographies are added. Recent criticism is 
fully represented. St1x’s book is hard to classify, as the 
‘threemen’ are John the Baptist, Jesus, and Paul—hardly 
all natives of Judea! J. Weiss did not live to see the 
appearance of his ‘Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments’ in 
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a third edition, as he died in August, 1914. The work | 
has come to be held as simply invaluable for the New 


Testament student. 


E. S. BucHANAN, ‘Ancient Testimony to the Early Corruption of the Gospels’, 
Bib. Sac., No. 290 (1916), pp. 177-191. 

E. S. BucHANan, ‘Codex Huntingtonianus—Its Importance in Establishing the 
Original Western Text of the Gospels’, Bib. Sac., No. 293 (1917), pp. 114-147 
(and cf. pp. 148-150). 

E. S. BucHANAN, ‘A Latin MS. of the Apocalypse’, J. T. S., XV, pp. 442 ff. 

F. C. Burkitt, ‘W and ©: Studies in the Western Text of St. Mark’, J. T.S., 
XVII, pp. 1-21. 

A. C. CLark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts, Oxford: Univ. Pr. 

1914, Viii + I12 pp., 4s. 

E.von Dosscai71z, ‘A Collation of Old Latin Bible Quotations,’ J.T.S., XVI, pp. 1-27 

T. B. Foster. ‘Mysterium’ and ‘Sacramentum’ in the Vulgate and Old Latin 

Versions, A. J. T., XIX, 402-15. 

E. J. GoopspEED, ‘The Freer Gospels,’ A. J. T., XVIII, 131-46; 2667. Also 
Chicago: Univ. Chi. Pr., 1914, 65 pp. $0.50. 

. C. Hosxrer, ‘Von Soden’s Text of the New Testament’, J. T. S., XV, 307f. 

. Jéxicuer, ‘Kritische Analyse der lateinischen Ubersetzungen der Apostelge- 
schichte’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 163-188. 

. LretzMann, ‘H. von Soden’s Ausgabe des Neuen Testaments’, Z. N. T. W., 
XV, pp. 323-331. 

. MinGana, ‘The Remaining Syriac Versions of the Gospels’, Exp. T., XXVI, 
379-381. 

. A. SANDERS, ‘A New Collation of MS. 22 of the Gospels’, J. B. L., XX XIII, 
pp. 9I-117. 

. SouTER, The Character and History of Pelagius’ Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, Oxford: Univ. Pr., 1916, 36 pp., 2s. 6d. 

. WorpswortTH, ‘Extracts from a Gospel Lectionary (old Latin) of the Spanish 
Church’, J. T.S., XVIII, pp. 169-176. 

. Harnack, Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments, und die wichtigsten Folgen 
der neuen Schépfung, Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914, vii+152 pp., M. 4. 
BucHANAN’s Latin MS. of Apocalypse is Harley 223 (British 

Museum). Foster shows that ‘sacramentum’ is the recognized 
equivalent of yvorfpwv in the North African version of the 

New Testament. CLArRK’s book I have not seen. GOODSPEED 
has collated with the Westcott-Hort text this very important 
codex. HOsKIER severely criticizes von Soden’s work and calls 
it ‘a step backward’. SOUTER argues against Pelagius’ author- 
ship of the Vulgate translation of the Pauline epp. HARNACK 


15. TEXT AND CANON 
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discusses the elements entering into the formation of the New 
Testament collection and affords a valuable sketch of the his- 
tory of the Canon (cf. his chapter in Dogmengeschichte, 5. 
Aufl.). The collection was primarily due, of course, to the con- 
ception of the new Christian covenant, but it was brought out 
by Marcion and the conflict with Gnostics and Montanists. 
The acceptance of both Fourth Gospel and Synoptics was due 
to a compromise between the admirers of the former and the 
more conservative believers. The division of the New Testa- 
ment into ‘Gospel’ and ‘Apostle’ came from Marcion. Rome 
gave the New Testament its authorized form, and .*-e Canon 
was virtually complete by 250. Toward the end of the volume 
he discusses the effects of the formation of the New Testament 
upon the development of dogma. 


I¢. HERMENEUTICS (GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY) 


E. D. Burton, ‘Spirit, Soul, and Flesh’, Parts II and III, A. J. T., XVIII, pp. 
59-80; pp. 395-414; pp. 571-599; Part IV, 1b., XX, pp. 390-413; pp. 563- 
596. 

A. DEBRUNNER, Fr. Blass’s Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen, Griechisch, 4. 
Aufl., Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913, xvi+346 pp., M. 8. 

F., EAKIN, ‘Aorists and Perfects in First Century Papyri’, A. J. T., XX, pp. 266— 
273. 

J. Morratt, The New Testament: A New Translation, New York: Doran, 1917, 


X+395 Pp-, $1.00. 
J. H. Moutton and G. MILuiGan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, London: 


Hodder and Stoughton, Part I, a (100 pp.), 1914; Part II, B-é (pp. 101-175), 
IQI5. 

H. P. V. Nunn, The Elements of New Testament Greek—A Method of Studying the 
Greek New Testament, with Exercises, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1914, x+204, 
$1.00. Key tosame, ibid, 1915. 

A. T. RoBERTSON, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, in the Light of Historical 
Research, New York: Doran, 1914, xi+1,360, $5.00. 

H. W. Smyru, A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges, New York: American 
Book Co., 1916, xiv-+492 pp., $1.50. 

A. SouTEeR, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament, Oxford: Univ. Pr., 
1916, viii+290, $1.20. 

W. N. STEARNS, A Greek Primer, New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1914, 
26 pp., $0.25. 


Burton’s elaborate investigation (continued from Vol. 
XVII of A. J. T.), now appearing conveniently in book form, 
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the Jewish-Greek woliane and to the Old Testament than to 
that of Greek writers in general, or of any other surviving 
special literature. DEBRUNNER’S edition of Blass, though ap- 
pearing in 1913, deserves a place among recent works in this 
field. Despite many changes (e. g., the blacker and more 
distinct German type is now used) and improvements, it leaves — 
a few things to be desired in the way of arrangement and in- 
dexing. Still it is probably the best book of its size today on 
New Testament grammar. EAKIN adduces evidence to show 
that ‘perfects used properly and accurately are by no means 
uncommon in the papyri of the first century’. Yet the phe- 
nomena of ‘aoristic perfects’ occur—though rarely, as in the 
New Testament, and confined to a very limited number of verbs, 
chiefly represented by etpnxa and eiAn¢a. MOFFATT’S translation 
(based largely on von Soden’s text, and originally published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1913, x +327 pp., $1.50) isnow 
widely known and used. The present edition is in pocket-size. _ 
MOovuLtTon and MILLIGAN offer a work that may justly be en- 
titled indispensable. It is not so much a formal lexicon as a 
series of monographs on the various New Testament words, in 
which the evidence of the papyri is utilized as never before. 
NuNN has supplemented and completed his earlier work (1913) 
on Syntax. Together, they form a valuable introductory work: 
the exercises are especially to be commended. ROBERTSON’S 
Grammar is a commendable work, despite many errors, some of 
which were perhaps unavoidable in so extensive a treatise. 
Use is made of the papyri. The point of view is historical, on 
the basis of comparative philology. A grave defect is the 
author’s ignorance in the general field of New Testament In- 
troduction. He assumes without any evidence the bilingualism — 
of our Lord and the Apostles. Some of his theological assump- 
tions are rather crude, e. g., that the devil used Aramaic (p. 
1,009). This seems unnecessary, if our Lord was a bilingualist — 
—unless, indeed, Satan’s linguistic abilities are limited. The 
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book is too bulky, and might have been improved by limiting it 
to about half its size. ‘Scholarly pastors’ and others for ara 
use the work is intended will doubtless continue to make use of 
the briefer and older, and indeed more reliable, grammars of — 
Blass, Moulton (Part I), etc. Smyru is included, as the New 
Testament student cannot yet afford to overlook the grammar 
of classical Greek—and this book is a most important repre- 
sentative in that field. SouTER’s little Lexicon is ideal, within 
its limitations. 


: Id. HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 
I. General 
S. Ancus, The Environment of Early Christianity, New York: Scribner’s, 1915, 
xi-+240 pp., $0.75. 
A. BERTHOLET, ‘The Pre-Christian Belief in the Resurrection of the Body’, 
A. J. T., XX, pp. 1-30. 
C. CLEMEN, ‘Buddhistic Influence in the New Testament’, A. J. T., XX, pp. 536- 


548. 

_ has produced a handbook to the subject (in ‘Studies 
in Theology’), upon which a vast literature has grown up in 
recent years, which is valuable as a text-book for college and 
seminary classes. It is not a second-hand or ‘popular’ account, 
but draws directly from the sources of our knowledge of the 
period. Chapters are devoted to the social, moral, and religious ; 
conditions surrounding primitive Christianity, together with 
the leading racial elements and language of the first centuries. 
BERTHOLET’S article belongs to the general history of religions, 
but contains a brief survey of Parsee and Jewish doctrines, 
noting their similarities. “The simple derivation of the Jewish 
belief from the Persian only is not quite self-explanatory, as the 
Persians exposed, rather than buried, their dead.” CLEMEN 
finds no Buddhistic influence in the New Testament. 


2. Judaism 
J. ABRAHAMS, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 
1917, x +178 pp., 6s. 6d. 
G. H. Box, ‘The Jewish Environment of Early Christianity’, Exp., XII, 1 ff. 
F. C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Schweich Lectures, 1913), 
London: Humph. Milford, 1914, vii+80 pp., 3s. 
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CHARLES, The Apocalypse of Baruch, and the Assumption of London: 

S. P. C. K., 1917, 96-42 pp., 2s. 6d. 

. O. E. OxsTERLEY, The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Ecclus.), London: S. P.C. K., | 

1916, 148 pp., $1.00. 

. H. CHARLES, The Book of Enoch, 154 pp., $1.00. 

. A. Hart, The Biblical Antiquities of Philo, $1.00. 

. CHARLES, The Book of Jubilees, $1.00. 

. E. OESTERLEY, The Wisdom of Solomon, $1.00. 

. CHARLES, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 108 pp., $1.00. 

. J. THACKERAY, The Letter of Aristeas, $1.00. 

. Box, The Apocalypse of Ezra, 115 pp., $1.00. 

. CHARLES, The Religious Development Between the Old and New Testaments, 
" New York: Holt, 1914, v+256 pp., $0.50. 

F. H. Corson, ‘Philo on Education’, J. T. S., XVIII, pp. 151-162. 

W. A. L. Evms.ieg, ‘The Mishna’, J. T. S., XIV, pp. 473 ff. 

C. W. Emmet, ‘The Fourth Book of Esdras [= Fourth Ezra] and St. Paul’, Exp. T., 
XXVII, pp. 551-556. 

M. GasTER, ‘Jewish Coins and Messianic Traditions, Exp., XII, pp. 241 ff. 

M. R. James, ‘Ego Salathiel qui et Ezras’, J. T. S., XVIII, pp. 167-169. 

J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l’Empire romain: Leur Condition juridique, économique 
et sociale, 2 vols., Paris: Geuthner, 1914. 

G. MarcGo.ioutnH, ‘The Calendar, the Sabbath, and the Marriage Law in the 
Genizah-Zadokite Documents’, Exp. T., XXV, pp. 560-564. 

A. MARMOoRSTEIN, ‘The Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead in Rabbinic 
Theology’, A. J. T., XIX, pp. 577-591. 

W. O. E. OEsTERLEY, The Books of the Apocrypha; Their Origin, Teaching and 
Contents, New York: Revell, 1914, xiv+553 pp., $3.00. 

M. H. SeGAL, ‘Pharisees and Sadducees’, Exp., XIII, 81 ff. 

H. J. Wicks, The Doctrine of God in the Jewish Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Litera- 

ture, London: Hunter and Longhurst, 1915, xi+37I pp., 10s 


Burkitt's lectures are attractive and readable “The only 
important independent positions taken are a vigorous defense 
of the Gizeh MS. of Enoch, and a protest against the literary- 
critical dissection of Asc. Isa.” (B.S. Easton in A. J. T., XX, 
309). CHARLES’ editio minor of the two apocalypses in this 
volume is the beginning of a series of cheap reprints of the 
more important late Jewish writings, with brief notes #d in- 
troductions. The text is taken from the ‘Oxford Corpus’, and 
is beautifully printed. His other volume, in the ‘Home Uni- 
versity Library’, contains selections from the literature, and 
emphasizes the development of the Messianic Hope, the hope of 
immortality, and higher ethical ideals. JAMEs criticizes Box’s 
interpretation of the opening words of the Ezra-apocalypse. 
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According to the Haggadists (based on I Chron. 3:17), 
Salathiel had a second name, ‘Assir’, which was confused with 
‘Ezra’. JUSTER’S work is a compendious statistical work of 
reference, and belongs on the shelf with Schiirer, whose history — 
it will‘supplement. MARMORSTEIN gives convincing proof of 
the prevalence of the doctrine of resurrection in Rebiiatcdl 
teaching: it was a belief in real restoration of the body, and 
not a spiritual interpretation of resurrection. OESTERLEY 
provides a good introduction for the general reader and non- 
specialist. Part I, Prolegomena, treats the whole phenomenon 
of apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic books, the chief character- | 
istics of the period, and the doctrine of the Apocrypha. Part Il 
contains introductions to the several books. Oesterley’s edition 
of Sirach is the second in the series mentioned above. Wicks’ 
book is a compendium of the data arranged under three head- 
ings: The Transcendence, Justice, and Grace of God. Each of 
these is subdivided into three ‘sections, covering a century | 
apiece. The data are thus studied in isolation, and little 
attempt is made to trace the development of the doctrine. 


3. Hellenism 


S. J. Cass, ‘Christianity and the Mystery Religions’, B. W., XLIII, pp. 3-16. 

S. J. Case, ‘The Religion of Lucretius’, A. J. T., XIX, pp. 92-107. 

S. J. Case, ‘Religion and War in the Greco-Roman World’, A. J. T., XIX, 
Pp. 179-199. 

J. M. Creep, ‘The Hermetic Writings’, J. T.S., XV, pp. 513-538. 

W. W. Fow.er, Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before the Christian Era 
(Lectures delivered in Oxford for the Common University Fund), New York: 
Macmillan, 1914, 167 pp. 

W. M. Groton, The Christian Eucharist and the Pagan Cults, New York: Long- 
mans, 1914. 

J. R. Harris, “On the Name, ‘Son of God’, in Northern Syria,” Z. N. T. W., 
XV, pp. 98-113. 

F. Lecce, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity: Being Studies in Religious 
History from 330 B.C. to 330 A. D., 2 vols., Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1915, 
Ixiii+202, 423 pp., $7.50. 

D.S. SHarp, Epictetus and the New Testament, London: Kelly, 1914, 158 pp., 2s. 6d. 

H. StToecktus, Ottavianus Cesare, Heidelberg: Winters, 1914, 79 pp. 


CasE’s article is a good introduction to the subject of 
Christianity and the Mystery Religions and might be used to 
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advantage with students, as collateral reading in a course on 
Primitive Christianity or Apostolic Age: its chief merit is the 
numerous extracts and quotations from the sources which he 
gives. The article on Lucretius treats of Epicureanism as a 
religious force in the Hellenistic world. The last-named essay 
by this author is not only fresh and interesting, but adds to our 
knowledge of the moral environment of early Christianity. 
FOWLER discusses family cults, the worship of Jupiter (which is 
treated as a reminiscence of worship paid an originally supreme 
deity of the Latin race), the belief in Fortune, and the apotheo- 
sis of the emperors. The book is a rather hasty re-working of 
his Gifford Lectures on ‘The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People’. Groton’s book is valuable not so much for 
historical or scientific treatment of his subject as for the dis- 
cussion of (what might have been a sub-title), ‘Sacramental 
Religion and Church Unity’. LEGGE has undertaken an 
elaborate investigation, but he is apparently unfamiliar with 
much of the more important literature of his subject. Gnos- 
ticism is treated as essentially magical; the Essenes are identi- 
| F. fied with the Gnostics;_ Mithraism is held never to have been a 


serious competitor of Christianity—its many likenesses are due 
to conscious borrowing. SHARP investigates the linguistic and 
7 grammatical similarities between Epictetus and the New 
au Testament, and concludes, “the language of Epictetus resem- 
- bles that of the New Testament because it was the language 
spoken by the people of the time.” ™ 


A. BaumsTARK, ‘Hippolytos und die ausserkanonische Evangelienquelle des 
i zthiopischen Galilaa-Testaments’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 332-335. 
J W. Bousset, Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom: Literarische 
} Untersuchungen zu Philo und Clemens von Alex., Justin und Irenaeus, Git- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1915, viiit+319 pp., M. 12. 
v W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos: Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfangen 
des Christentums bis Irenaeus, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914 
_ (some copies late in 1913?), xxiv+474 pp., M. 13. 
W. Bousset, Jesus der Herr: Nachtrige und Auseinanderseteungen su Kyrios 
, Christos, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1916, 95 pp., M. 2.80. 
E. von Dosscut71z, ‘Christianity and Hellenism’, J. B. L., XX XIII, pp. 245-265. 


Ié. PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 
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S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity: A Genetic Study of First Century - 
ay Christianity in Relation to Its Religious Environment, Chicago: Univ. Pr., 
1914, ix+385 pp., $2.25. 

_ §, J. Case, ‘The Study of Early Christianity’, (Essay V, pp. 241-326, in G. B. 

Smith, ed., A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, Chicago: Univ. 

Pr., 1916, x +759 pp., $3.00). 

. J. GoopsPEeD, Die dltesten Apologeten: Texte mit kurzen Einleitungen, 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914, xi+380 pp., M. 7.40. 

. E. Kirx, The Religion of Power: A Study of Christianity in Relation to the 
Quest for Salvation in the Greco-Roman World, and Its Significance for the 
Present Age, New York: Doran, 1916, x +317 pp., $1.50. 

. LAKE, The Stewardship of Faith; Our Heritage from Early Christianity, New 

York: Putnams, 1915, vii+237 pp., $1.50. 

. MARMORSTEIN, ‘Einige Bemerkungen zum Evangelien-fragment in Oxyrhyn- 

chus Papyri, Vol. V, p. 840, 1907’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 336-338. 

. Morin, L’Ideal monastique et la Vie Chrétienne des premiers jours, Oxford: 

Parker, 1914, 227 pp., 2s. 

. F. Nottotu, The Rise of the Christian Religion: A Study in Origins, London: 

Macmillan, 1917, xii + 608 pp., $4.00. 

. Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes: II, L’Evangile de l'enfance, Paris: Picard, 
191:. lix+330 pp., Fr. 3.50. 

. Rack, Die Christologie des heiligen Ignatius von Antiochien; nebst einer 
Vorbemerkung: die Echtheit der sieben ignatianischen Briefe verteidigt gegen 
Dan. Vilter, Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1914, xxxii+418 pp., $2.20. 

H. F. Rati, New Testament History: A Study of the Beginnings of Christianity, 
New York: Abingdon Pr., 1914, 314 pp., $1.50, 
J. We1ss, Das Urchristentum, 1. Teil: 1.-3. Buch, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1914, iv-+416 pp., M. 7.20. 
E. A. Apsott and R. H. Conno ty, ‘The Original Language of the Odes of Solo- 
mon’, J. T.S., XV, 44 ff. 
W. K. L. CLarKE, ‘The First Epistle of St. Peter and the Odes of Solomon’, 
J.T.S., XV, 47 f. 

G. KitTEL, Die Oden Salomos: iiberarbeitet oder einheitlich? (Beitrige zur Wissen- 

schaft vom A. T.), Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914, 180 pp. 

A. MINGANA, ‘Quelques Mots sur les Odes de Salomon’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 

234-253. 
BousseEt’s Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb is a study of 

_ literary dependence in the authors named, in the light of peda- 

gogical methods of their times. In place of text-books, the 

ancient teacher used outline notes, ypduyara brouvnuarixd, either 
his own lecture-notes, or notes made by students attending his 
lectures, which came to be circulated as common property of the 
school—naturally with no author’s name attached. These 

_ were adopted and freely used by the authors of books without 
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the least sense of plagiarism. His Kyrios Christos traces the 
evolution of Christianity from a Jewish sect to world-religion, 
victorious in the contest for supremacy in the Hellenistic world 
of religions. Its norm is found in the cult of Jesus as ‘Lord’ of 
the community. This Christology was due to the influence of 
Hellenistic environment. The primitive Palestinian com- 
munity was free from this influence, and its Christology ac- 
cordingly was of the apocalyptic ‘Son of Man’ type. The 
Synoptic Gospels represent Messianic apologetics: the earthly 
Jesus is made to correspond to the heavenly Christ. Therefore 
the titles, miracles, Messianic prophecies, etc. It was in the 
primitive Gentile community (lying between the Palestinian 
community and Paul) that the Kyrios-cult began, following a 
tendency already prominent in Hellenistic religious circles. 
Paul’s influence, of course, further stimulated this tendency, 
and added mystical and sacramental conceptions to the 
Church’s representation of Christ. The Johannine Christology 
is Hellenistic, not Jewish, and apotheotistic; hence the ease 
with which this type of Christianity merged into Gnosticism 
(cult of ‘Sophia’). | Dosscutitz sketches the stages in the 
unification of Christianity and Hellenistic culture. CASE’s 
‘Evolution of Early Christianity’ is a very excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject from the ‘religious-historical’ point of view. 
Though the chapters are somewhat long for the purpose, we © 
have here a first class text-book, for the simple reason that its 
style is not conventionally pedagogic. Aside from a presenta- 
tion of the material, there are constructive chapters on ‘The 
Developmental Nature of Christianity’ and ‘The Importance of 
Environment for Christian Origins’. The author repudiates the 
notion of an unchanging ‘essence’ of Christianity, and insists 
upon the interpretation of its development in the terms of its 
environment—as a response to the spiritual needs of the times, 
and by way of the incorporation of beliefs and standards common 
to the higher religions and philosophies of the Roman Empire. 
Both this book and the essay in ‘A Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion’, which presents in thorough manner 
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present-day positions, are supplied with good bibliographies. 
GOODSPEED’s text is based on the best critical editions; there 
is a good apparatus of variant readings, and satisfactory indices 
are provided. The light weight, low price, and handy size of 
the volume will assure its popularity with students as well as 
scholars. Kirk attributes the superiority of Christianity to 
other religions in the Greeco-Roman world to its nature as a 
divine revelation, and the failure of human efforts to attain 
salvation. LAKE presents in homiletical fashion the develop- 
ment of early Christianity with special reference to the vital 
issues of Christianity today. “Christianity has always been a 
movement; the stewardship of faith is to carry on the move- 
ment. We must continue the same process of changing theology 
and changing institutional life which is revealed to us by the 
study of history.” makes an elaborate survey of the 
sources, the preparation, the life of our Lord, and the history of , 
7 the Apostolic Age. His aim is largely theological and—in 
places—apologetic. PEETERS gives a French translation of the 
Arabic ‘Gospel of the Infancy’, and the Armenian ‘Book of the 
7 Infancy of Christ’. RAcKL has made a collection of the mate- 
: rial relating to his subject, though using it himself with little 
enough discrimination. RALL’s interest is not doctrinal or 
institutional, but in the ‘great current of life’ to be seen in 
a primitive Christianity. It is greatly regretted that WEIss died 
+4 before completing this his greatest work, and the Introductory 
volume designed to follow it, ‘Jesus und Urchristentum’. 
The contents of the three ‘books’ before us are: 1. The Primi- 
tive Community; 2. The Gentile Mission and Paul; 3. Paul 
the Chrisiian and Theologian (incomplete). Without doubt, 
this would have been the best book on the subject, superseding 
Weizsaecker, Pfleiderer, etc., and the part already published is 
a most important contribution to the literature of the subject. 
It is hoped that Professor Weiss left sufficiently full notes for 
the completion of the work, and that the task will be entrusted 
to competent hands. KuiTTEL offers a bibliography and criti- 
cism of the principal treatises and discussions of the already 
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extensive Odes of Solomon literature. Most valuable is Beilage 
II to this volume, a Syriac concordance to the Odes. MINGANA 
supposes that the Odes were originally written in Arameo- 
Syriac, by a Jew newly converted to Christianity, some time in 
the interval, 76-150 A. D., and in the same atmosphere of ideas 
in which was produced the Fourth Gospel. The Odes are not 
under the influence of Johannine ideas, however. 

If. ARCHEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 

BURRAGE, Nazareth and the Beginnings of Christianity: a New View, Based upon 
Philological Evidence, Oxford: Hart, 1914, 68 pp., 3s. 6d. 

W. S. CaLpEcott, Herod’s Temple: Its New Testament Associations and Its Actual — 
Structure, London: Kelly, 1914, xvi+395 pp., 6s. 

C. M. CosBern, The New Archeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the 
New Testament and upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church, New York: 
Funk & Wagnail’s, 1917, xxix-+698 pp. 

None of these works need detain us long. BURRAGE’s book is 
learned but eccentric; it locates Nazareth (a district, not a 
village) about Pella, east of Jordan, and identifies ‘Nazarites’ 
and Essenes. CALDECOTT is ‘popular’ and very uncritical. 


CoBERN is ‘popular’, and very well illustrated. 


Il. THE GOSPELS 
a. General, and Synoptic Problem 


E. A. Apsott, Christ's Miracles of Feeding (Miscellanea Evangelica, II), Cam- 
bridge: Univ. Pr., 1915, xii+195 pp., $0.90. 

E. A. Aspsott, The Fourfold Gospel, 5 vols. to date, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., I. 
Introduction, 1913, xvi+177 pp., 2s. 6d. II. The Beginning, 1914, xxiiit+ 
456 pp., 12s. 6d. III. The Proclamation of the New Kingdom, 1915, xxvi+ 
546 pp., $3.25. IV. The Law of the New Kingdom, 1916, xxiii+575 pp., $3.75. 
V. The Founding of the New Kingdom, 1917, xxxii+798 pp., 16s. 6d. 

W. C. ALLEN, ‘A Study in the Synoptic Problem, Matt. 11 : 2-19 and Luke 
7 : 18-35’, Exp. T., XXVI, 264 f. 

W. C. ALLEN, ‘Papias and the Gospels,’ Exp., VIII, 83 ff. 

W. H. Bates, ‘A Study in the Genealogy of Jesus’, Bib. Sac., No. 294 (1917), pp. 
321-329. 

C. R. Bowen, ‘Was John the Baptist the Sign of Jonah?’, A. J. T., XX, pp. 
414-421. 

_E. D. Burton and E. J. Goopspeep, A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels for _ 
Historical and Critical Study, New York: Scribner's, 1917, xv +275 pp., $1.25. 
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B. S. Easton, ‘Interwoven Gospel Passages’, B. W., XLV, pp. 146-152. 

B. S. Easton, ‘The Sermon on the Mount’, J. B. L., XX XIII, pp. 228-243. 

F. C. Grant, ‘The Mission of the Disciples: Matt. 9 : 35-11 : 1 and Parallels’, 
J. B.L., XXXV, pp. 293-314. 7 

A. Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, Tiibingen: Mohr, 5. ed., 1916, xi+ 
222 pp., with pp. 223-247 in a detached supplement. 

H. M. Huauaes, ‘Anti-Zealotism in the Gospels’, Exp. T., XX VII, pp. 151 ff. 

F. GRANGER, ‘The Communist Significance of the Logia’, Exp., XIII, pp. 
401 ff. 

K. Lake, ‘Simon Zelotes’, H. T. R., X, pp. 57 ff. 

E. Levesque, Nos quatre Evangiles, Paris: Beauchesne, 1917, viii+352 pp., Fr. 
3-50. 

R. M. Litucow, The Parabolic Gospel, Edinburgh: Clark, 1914, xiii+196 pp. 

J. Mann, ‘Oaths and Vows in the Synoptic Gospels’, A. J. T., XXI, pp. 260- 
274. 

W. Manson, The First Three Gospels, Edinburgh: Clark, 1914, 100 pp., 6d. 

A. W. Moore, ‘Why the Raising of Lazarus is not Reported by the Synort'sts’, 
Bib. Sac., No. 289 (1916), pp. 73-89. 

C. S. Patton, Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, New York: Macmillan, 1915, 
xiii +263 pp., $1.30. 

W. M. Ramsay, ‘The Denials of Peter’, Exp. T., XX VII, pp. 296, 301, etc. 

H. A. SAnvERS, ‘The New Testament Quotation of a Twice-repeated Prophecy’, 
Bib. Sac., No. 282 (1914), pp. 275-282. : 

H. B. SHARMAN, Records of the Life of Jesus, New York: Doran, 1917, xix+319 
pp., $2.50. 

T. J. THorBuRN, The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, New York: Scribner, 
1916, xxi +356 pp., $1.50. 

C. W. Votaw, ‘The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies’, A. J. T., XIX, 
PP. 45-73; PP. 217-249. 


ABBOTT interprets the Fourth Gospel on the assumption that 
its purpose is to supplement and correct the Synoptic Gospels. | 
The form of the theory which Dr. Abbott holds is called by him 
‘Johannine Intervention’. With the adoption of an allegoristic 
method of exegesis, details receive a magnified importance; 
scientific canons are entirely ignored, and the author seems to 
have lost entirely the sense for historical reality. The value of | 
the work is only in the occasional homiletic and devotional — 
comments offered. It is one more too-elaborate and over- 
voluminous undertaking. BOWEN discusses Matt. 8:11 f., 
refuting the equation of the Baptist and the ‘Sign of Jonah’ 
made by Brandt, Cheyne, and Bacon. EAstTon discusses the 
combination of the two documentary sources (Mark and Q) 
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in Matt. 12 : 22-32; 9 : 39-10: 1; 10:5-15; Luke I9 : 11-28; 
Mark 13; Luke 21 : 20-28; 11 :37-41. His J. B.L. article 
demonstrates that Luke was based on Matt.’s source (Q) in the 
Sermon on the Mount. GRAntT attempts to show that Matt. 
and Luke were dependent upon Mark and Q in the Mission of 
the Disciples, and that Mark is also dependent upon Q. MANN 
holds that “Jesus’ attack (Matt. 5 : 33-37) was not directed 
against oaths required by a court of justice, but against unnec- 
essary swearing in ordinary speech”—as in II Enoch 49:1. 
Also, Jesus did not attack the principle of Qorban itself, but 
the development in tradition whereby “a Jew could declare 
all his belongings to be Qorban in regard to one or many par- 
ticular persons,” e. g., a son his parents, as in Jesus’ hypothetical 
case. MANSON is a ‘Primer for Senior Bible Class Students’, 
written from the modern point of view. Moore’s article is 
harmonistic. Patton’s book is divided into two parts: I, a 
popular statement of accepted positions; II, a study of the 
Matthean and Lukan versions of Q. He concludes that these 
were not identical but represent two different recensions of the 
Sayings of our Lord, QMt and QLk. A detailed study of the 
text under the guidance of B. Weiss, e. g., would have added to 
the value of the work. SANDERS discusses the New Testament 
use made of Isa. 40 : 3 and Mal. 3:1. THORBURN offers a very 
full and minute examination of the ‘Christ-myth’ theories of 
Smith, Drews, Jensen, Robertson, and others. Their invalidity 
is shown without, however, any attempt at a constructive pre- 
sentation of the historical background presupposed by the New 
Testament documents. VoTaw makes an elaborate comparison 
of the Gospels and Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socratis and 


_ Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana—neither of which are 


quite ‘contemporary’. BuRTON and GOODSPEED supplant 
the older work of Stevens and Burton, based on the four 
gospels. SHARMAN has brought together all the parallels, 
apparently overlooking none, and his book is more of a help in 
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research than the other. The new edition of Huck’s standard 
work uses a larger page and type. The textual apparatus is 
greatly enlarged and a supplement contains the Johannine 

parallels. 


b. Matthew 


B. W. Bacon, ‘The Petrine Supplements of Matthew’, Exp., XIII, 1 ff. 

B. W. Bacon, ‘The Plaint of Wisdom in Matt. 23 : 34-39’, Exp. X, pp. 493 ff. 3 

P. CorssEN, Biyaros (Math. 27 : 19)’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 338-340. 

A. DELL, ‘Math. 16 : 17-19’, Z. N. T. W., XIV, pp. 1-49. 

A. H. MCNEIL, The Gospel According to St. Matthew, London: Macmillan, 1915, 
xxxvi+448 pp., $3.75. 

P. A. MICKLEM, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (Westminster Commentary), 
London: Methuen, 1917 (?), 12s. 6d. 

A. L. Witiiams, The Hebrew-Christian Messiah, or, The Presentation of the Mes- 
siah to the Jews in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, London: S. P. C. K., 


1916, xxii+425 pp., 10s. 6d. 


-< DELL argues that the words were not spoken by our Lord, but. 
are rather “ein Erzeugnis der an der Petrusgestalt ee 
Volksphantasie.” He makes an elaborate investigation (chiefly 
linguistic) of the parallels. MMCNEILE is conservative, but 
gives a date somewhere between 80-100 A. D. for Matt. The 
gospel is based on Q, Mark, and Palestinian traditions of 
varying value. The so-called ‘catholic’ elements in the writing 
are due to Jesus himself: e. g., 16 : 17 (which Dell negatives), 
where éxAnoia is equivalent to the Aramaic 8MW"35. Against 
the usual objection, that the words imply the formation 
of a Church within the (Jewish) Church, Dr. McNeile says, 
“No moment was more suitable for preparing his followers to 
become a new body, isolated both from the masses and from the 
civil and religious authorities.” MICKLEM (whose book I have 
not seen) is said in Exp. T., October, 1917, page 32/f, to be. 
‘conservative’. Far more conservative than McNeile is WIL- 
LIAMS, who sees no value in Synoptic study beyond the more or 
less unimportant results of literary investigation; he will have 
nothing whatever to do with historical criticism. There is no 
eschatological problem, for the author of Matt. (and our Lord) 
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the ages. The apocalyptic material is accepted as literally true 
i. €., expectations to be fulfilled by the actual reappearance of | 


the Messiah in the future. It is a pity that an apologetic work 
is not more firmly grounded in historical method. 


looked forward to the development of the Church throughout 


c. Mark 


W. C. ALLEN, The Gospel According to St. Mark, London: Rivingtons’, 1915, 
xvi+214 pp., 7s. 6d. 

J. Dean, The Gospel According to St. Mark (Westminster Version of the Sacred ¥ : 
Scriptures), New York: Longman’s, 1916, xviii+84 pp., $0.50. 

C. R. Erpman, The Gospel of Mark, Philadelphia: Westminster Pr., 1917, _ 
200 pp. 

J. R. Harris, ‘An Unnoticed Aramaism in St. Mark («Mark. 4:1), Exp. T., | 
XXVI, pp. 248 ff. 

M. W. Jacosus, A Commentary on the Gospel According to Mark, (Bible for Home 
and School), New York: Macmillan, 1915, ix+259 pp., $0.75. 

H. A. A. Kennepy, ‘A Comparison of Mark 4 : 21-25’, Exp. T., XXV, pp. 
301 ff. 

A. PLUMMER, The Gospel According to St. Mark (Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges), Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1914, lvi+392 pp., 4s. 6d. 

A. C. Zenos, The Son of Man: Studies in the Gospel of Mark, New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1914, V-+137 pp., $0.60. 


‘Qa 


ALLEN is chiefly valuable for exposition; the book is lacking 
in historical criticism, and marks the return of the author to a 
position of almost hide-bound conservatism. There is nothing 
in the Gospel but accurate history; and no effort is made to 
discover motives which may have led to the choice of mate- 
rials—or even the writing of the book. The date assigned is 
c. 40 A. D. (cf. Allen’s article in the Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church, noticed above under I. a.). DEAN’s volume is the 
first in a commentary on the New Testament being prepared 
by Roman Catholic scholars in Great Britain and the United 
States. Its point of view is that of the Roman Catholic 
Biblical Commission. ERDMAN is purely homiletic and con- 
servative. JAcoBus’ is an elementary book, based on the 
English text, but modern in viewpoint, and excellent for 
Church School teachers’ use. PLUMMER shows exceedingly few 
indications of familiarity with modern books on the Gospel of 
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St. Mark, though the work is less unscientific than his commen- 
tary on Matt. ZeENos’ ‘Studies’ are purely homiletic and 


practical. 


B. W. Bacon, ‘The Order of Lukan Interpolations’, I. ‘The Greater Interpolation’, 
J. B. L., XXXIV, pp. 166-179; II, ‘The Smaller Interpolation, Luke 6:20 
-8 :3’, J. B. L., XXXIV, pp. 112-139. 

W. K. L. Crarke, ‘St. Luke and the Pseudepigrapha’, J. T. S., XV, pp. 597 ff. 

H. S. Cronin, ‘Abilene, the Jewish Herods, and St. Luke (Luke 3 : 1)’, J. T.S., 


XVIII, pp. 147 ff. 
B. S. Easton, ‘The Census of St. Luke 2 : 1-5’, American Church Monthly, I, 


5, pp. 1-8. 

A. H. GILBERT, xal abpiov, xal [sic] (Luke 13 : 32)’, J. B. L., 
XXXV, pp. 315-318. 

H. GRrESsMANN, Das Weinachts-Evangelium auf Ursprung und Geschichte unter- 
sucht, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914, 46 pp., M. 1.20. 

E. W. Lummis, How Luke Was Written, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1715, viii+141 
pp., 4s. 6d. 

E. W. Parsons, A Historical Examination of Some Non-Marcan Elements in Luke, 
Chicago: Univ. Pr., 1914, 80 pp., $0.50. 


BACON argues that Luke’s material used in the Insertions is 


‘taken from a much fuller original’, which had an entirely differ- 
ent order than Luke gives. This ‘original’ was a ‘survey of the 
ministry of Jesus as a whole’. CLARKE considers the parallels 
in II Enoch 67 f. and Luke 23 : 44 ff.; Test. Jos. 8 and Ac. 
16 : 23 ff. Easton prefers Tertullian’s reading of ‘Saturninus’. 
The reading ‘Quirinius’ is due to confusion with the census of 
6 A.D. GRESSMANN traces the ‘legends’ found in Luke 2 : 1 ff. 
back to Egyptian sources, which were mediated by a Jewish 
legend (purely hypothetical) of the coming Messiah, as a royal 
child to be born in a cave in Bethlehem. Lummis presents a 
very mechanical treatment of the third Gospel, explaining its 
peculiarities by assuming that Luke used a version of Mark 
briefer than the present one, and a very illegible copy of Matt. 
PARSONS discusses the various interests operative in the selec- 
tion and shaping of materials in Luke, and finds three sources 
used in addition to Mark 1, containing the ‘Great Interpola- 
tion’ (9 : 51-18 : 14); 2, containing the ‘Sermon on the Plain’; 
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R. H. Stracwan, ‘Is the Fourth Gospel a Literary Unity?’, Exp. T, XXVII, 


- Gospel, which he styles ‘the greatest work of the Pauline school.’ 
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3, a Christological document, whose material is now scattered 
in Luke cc. 3-7. The provenance of all three is Palestine, 
probably Jerusalem, during the great missionary period of the 
first century. 


e. John 


H. T. ANpREws, ‘The Structure of the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel’, Exp., 
VIII, pp. 167 ff. 

H. AppeE., Die Echtheit des Johannesevangeliums, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der neuesten kritischen Forschungen, Leipzig: Deichert, 1915, 37 pp., Pf. 80. 

P. GARDNER, The Ephesian Gospel, New York: Putnam, 1915, 362 pp., $1.50. 

A. E. Garvie, ‘Notes on the Fourth Gospel’, Exp., VII, pp. 148 f., etc. Also in 
Exp. X, passim. 

E. J. GoopsPEeED, The Gospel of John, Chicago: Univ. Pr., 1917, 44 pp., $.50. 

F. GRANGER, ‘Semitic Elements in the Fourth Gospel’, Exp., XI, pp. 349 f. 

J. R. Harris, ‘Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel’, Exp., XII, passim. 
Also, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1917, vii+-66 pp. 

W. Herrmwu.ier, ‘Zur Johannes Tradition’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 209 ff. 

E. ScHwartz, ‘Johannes und Kerinthos’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 210-219. 

E. F. Scott, ‘The Hellenistic Mysticism of the Fourth Gospel’, A. J. T., XX, 
PP. 345-359. 

W. B. Sevsie, Belief and Life: Studies in the Thought of the Fourth Gospel, New 
York: Scribner’s, 1917, viii+143 pp., $0.75. 

R. H. StraAcHAN, ‘The Appendix to the Fourth Gospel’, Exp., VII, pp. 255 ff. 

R. H. SrracHan, ‘The Idea of Pre-existence in the Fourth Gospel’, A. J. T., 
XVIII, pp. 81-105. 


Ppp. 22-26; etc. 
J. M. Tuompson, ‘Is St. John 21 an Appendix?’—‘The Structure of the Fourth 


Gospel’, Exp., X, pp. 139 ff, 512 ff. 
H. A. Watson, The Mysticism of St. John’s Gospel, London: R. Scott, 1916, 
186 pp., 35. 6d. 


GARDNER has presented us with a sequel to his study of ‘the 
Religious Experience of St. Paul’ in a study of the Fourth 


He finds the key to its interpretation in the fact that it was pro- 
duced in Ephesus, the city of Heraclitus (whose Logos-specula- 
tion, not Philo’s, forms its main antecedent), and also the 
city of Paul’s missionary work for two years. He allows for 
direct Johannine influence and the incorporation of ‘reminis- 
cences’. “The most probable view is that the Fourth Evange- 
list, a man of philosophic mind and profound genius, had as a 
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young man been converted by the preaching of St. Paul, and 
had afterwards come under the strong influence of St. John or 
one of his immediate followers. The simple narrative of the eye- 
witness took in his mind a new and exalted character.” Of 
course, this is not an impossible theory. Scott calls the mysti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel ‘wholly unique in type’, and not 
derivable from Hellenistic mysticism (mystery-cults, etc.). 
“For such a mysticism (as that of the Fourth Gospel) we can 
find no analogy in any previous form of religion.” SELBIE’s | 
book is devotional. STRACHAN holds that ‘the conception of the 
pre-existence of the Son of Man (as in John 6 : 62; 17 : 5, 24) 
has much more right to be regarded as the dogmatic conception 
that governs the thought of the Gospel than the Logos-con- 
ception of the Prologue.” Its author freely interprets the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, which was originally ex- 
pressed in apocalyptic terms.” According to HARRIS, the 
Logos-conception of John 1 is really a type of wisdom-specu- 


lation. 


a. General 


ANDERSON, The Man of Nazareth, New York: Macmillan, 1914, x+226 pp., $1.00. 

H. T. AnpREws, ‘The Reality of the Historical Jesus’, Exp. IX, pp. 193 f. 

J. R. Brown, ‘The Character of Jesus: A Genetic Interpretation’, A. J.T., 
XIX, pp. 529-549. 

F. C. CoNYBEARE, The Historical Christ, Chicago: Open Ct. Pub. Co., 1914. 

P. Corssen, ‘Die Zeugnisse des Tacitus und Pseudo-Josephus iiber Christus’, 
Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 140 ff. 

B. S. Easton, ‘Modern Books on the Life of Christ’, American Church Monthly, 

I, 2) pp. 32-41. 

W. A. Ex.iott, ‘The Cosmopolitanism of Jesus as related to Kingdom Ideals,’ 
B. W., XLIX, pp. 139-146. ' 

W. Erst, Jesus: die Entstehung des Christentums, Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 191 pp. 

G. H. GitBert, ‘The Greatness of Jesus’, B. W., XLIX, pp. 147-150. 

G. H. GitBert, Jesus: for the Men of Today, New York: Doran, 1917, 176 pp., 
$1.00. 

T. R. Glover, The Jesus of History, New York: Doran, 1917, xiv-+225 pp., $1.00. 

G. S. HALL, Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology, New York: Doubleday 
Page, 1917, 2 vols., xix-+733 pp., $7.50. 


‘L. H. Miter, ‘The Life of Christ in the Light of Modern Criticism’, B. W., 


XLIII, pp. 75-85. ‘The Teaching of Jesus’, 1b., pp. 238-250. ‘The Divinity 
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of Christ’, 7b., pp. 295-304. Reprinted in ‘Our Knowledge of Christ’, New 
York: Holt, 1914, ix+166 pp., $1.00. 

H. Monnier, La Mission Historique de Jésus, 2nd ed., Paris: Fischbacher, 1914, 
xXxxix+381 pp., Fr. 7.50. 

J. I. Rrecex and J. H. Jorpan, Simon, Son of Man, Boston: Sherman, French, 


1917, xvi + 269 pp., $1.50. | 

_H. WerneL (and ALBAN G. WinGErRyY), Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After, 
New York: Scribner, 1914. 

_P. WERNLE, Jesus, Tiibingen, Mohr, pp. 191, Pf. 60. 


ANDERSON’S little book is a charming, reverent and careful 

’ treatment of Jesus’ teaching and personality. Traces of the 
influence of H. J. Holtzmann are quite apparent. The King- 
dom was wholly ‘spiritual’, 2. e., non-political and non-materi- 
_alistic. Hence he criticizes sharply the radical eschatologists. 
Jesus’ ministry was an effort to share with others the blessings 
of his own communion with God. This was the ‘founding’ of 
the Kingdom (p. 138). Nevertheless, the Kingdom of God only 
imperfectly corresponds with his deepest thought. BRown’s 
_ study is an effort to get back of the negative conception of 
_ ‘sinlessness’ to the more positive impression made by our 
-Lord’s personality. Jesus had ‘a complete mystical relation 
_with God’. This was centered in a ‘transformed will’. The 
Byrn of his character was by means of meeting various tests 
of this will—culminating in the test of suffering and death. 
_CONYBEARE’S book is one of the best replies that has ever been 
_made te the mythical theory. Easton’s article is more than a 
_ bibliography. He notes that “the great strength of the escha- 
—tological interpretation of the gospels is its simplicity and its 
fidelity to the sources.” “When Christianity is understood as a 
supernatural relation to a supernatural Lord, and not merely as 
the following of the precepts of One who lived long ago, the 
eschatological interpretation will give but little difficulty.” 
According to GILBERT, the greatness of Jesus lay “in his power 
of trusting, and leading others to trust, God.” GLOVER’S 
lectures were delivered in various places in India in the winter 
a 1915-1916, were taken down by shorthand, and revised. 
‘The book is ‘popular’ but solid. HALL’s two volumes represent 
a work of prodigious ambition and immense learning, marred by 
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‘innumerable typographical errors, carelessly inaccurate state- 
ments, and grotesquely pedantic terminology. The author 
_has not based his study on scientific historical investigation of 
_ the gospel literature, and the result is rather a psychology of 
faith in Christ than ‘Jesus Christ in the light of psychology’. 
MILLER undertakes to establish a ‘practical’ appreciation of 
Jesus in place of the ‘metaphysical’, nevertheless seekjng in the 
end a philosophical basis for such an appreciation. MONNIER’S 
is a book which ought to be better known in this country. It is 
_ written from the modern point of view, and shows familiarity 
with German, British and American as well as French scholar- 
ship. The eschatological interpretation is presupposed (p. 215: 
“Sa mission consistait donc essentiellement 4 préparer les voies 
au Régne de Dieu”). The work is constructive and does not 
ignore the fact that Christianity is today—and always has 
been—positive faith in Christ and actual experience of the di- 
vine life. The author finds the great thing in Jesus’ gospel the 
teaching of redemption. The book is divided as follows: Intro- 
duction; I, The ‘Man’; II, The Revealer; III, The Savior; 
IV, The Redeemer; Conclusion. RIEGEL and JORDAN identify 
our Lord with a ‘Simon bar-Gi’ora’ who was active in the 
Jewish Revolt, and ended his career by execution in Rome. 
WEINEL’S ‘Jesus im 19. Jahrhunderte’ has been translated and 
supplied with notes and additional chapters by W1IpGERY. No 
sympathy is shown for Schweitzer or even less radical escha- 
tologists. Jesus was “a prophet, inspired with love for his race, 
and with anger against its seducers; he was not a man occupied 
with speculations concerning an approaching end. To fail to 
recognize what in him was the first, the inspiring, the really 
creative, is to look at things upside down.” (S. J. Case in A. 
J. T., XVIII, 610). WERNLE has produced an intensely able 
‘liberal-conservative’ work, with some valuable criticisms of 


Bousset. 
b. Lifeand Ministry 


G. H. Box, The Virgin-Birth of Jesus, London: Pitman, 1916, xviii +247 pp., 55. 
A. c. ‘DEANE, ‘The Ministry of John the Baptist’, Exp., XVIII, Pp. 420 f. 
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_ A.C, HEADLAM, The Miracles of the New Testament, New York: Scribner's, 1915, 
xvi+361 pp. 
J. R. Ittincwortn, The Gospel Miracles, London: Macmillan, 1915, xvii+213 


pp-, 45. 6d. 
_S. Liperty, The Political Relations of Christ's Ministry, Oxford: Milford, 1916, 


xxiv-+157 pp., $1.40. 
_C. F. Russg tt, ‘The Influence of the Baptist on the Mind of Jesus’, Exp. XIII, 
P 


53 f. 
. S. Wuitman, The Early Life of Jesus and New Light on the Passion Week, 


Philadelphia: Griffith and Rowland, 1914. 


Box’s treatise is full of material, but is not very conclusive. 
He argues for the historical accuracy of the Virgin Birth on 
grounds which are largely negative: e. g., the lack of evidence 
he Jewish antecedents, such as popular expectations of a 
Virgin Birth of the Messiah, etc. The book would make a bet- 
| impression if the argument had been left here, and not fol- 


lowed with the assertion that “no source for these stories (in 
the New Testament) having been discovered, the facts as re- 
lated must be historical.” ILLINGWORTH’s book is doctrinal and 
apologetic—splendidly done, as all his writings are, but outside 
our present field. HEADLAM devotes more attention to the 
concrete problems and has sanely written from the conservative 
standpoint. WHITMAN’s work is elementary and unscientific. 


LIBERTY is interested chiefly in Christ’s relations to Zealotism; 
the book deserves attention. 


c. Trial and Passion 

C. E. DELAND, The Mis-trials of Jesus: Boston: Badger, 1914, 292 pp., $1.25. 

B. S. Easton, ‘The Trial of Jesus’, A. J. T., XIX, pp. 430-452. 

R. W. Hussanp, ‘The Pardoning of Prisoners by Pilate’, A. J. T., XXI, pp. 110- 
116. 

R. W. Hussanp, The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History and Legality, Prince- 
ton: Univ. Pr., 1916, viii+302 pp., $1.50. 

-G. ScHLAcer, ‘Die Ungeschichtlichkeit des Verraters Judas’, Z. N. T. W., XIV, 

PP. 50-59. 


DELAND is not sufficiently familiar with the literature of the 
subject. Easton’s Critical Note in A. J. T. is a detailed exam- 
ination of the Synoptic narratives. He prefers the Lucan ver- 
sion of the reply of our Lord to the High Priest. “A narrative 
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about corresponding to Matt. 26 : 59-66, with the substitution 
of Luke 22 : 67 b-69 for Matt. 26 : 64, represents the actual 
occurrences as far as they are recoverable.” HusBAND holds 
that the pardoning of prisoners was neither a Jewish nor a 
Roman provincial custom, nor modeled on the Roman ‘lec- 
tisternium’, but was Pilate’s own institution, in force only during 
his procuratorship. HusBANp’s book of the Trial of our Lord 
is extremely valuable as written from the point of view of an 
expert in Roman Law. He holds that here was an illustration 
of the right of local juries to present cases to the Roman author- 
ity, under the provincial administration. The only ‘trial’ was 
that before Pilate. The arrest and examination by the temple 
police was, therefore, regular and valid, and Annas’ questions 
had no judicial significance. There was only one session of the 
Sanhedrin, at morning (not at night: Matt. and Mark are here 
in error). Jesus was ‘guilty’ of Messianic claims (though the 
author ignores the point of ‘Son of Man’), but not of blasphemy 
—for Messianic claims were not blasphemy at all. 


d. Teaching 

C. R. Bowen, The Gospel of Jesus, Boston: Beacon Pr., n. d. (19162). 

S. Dickey, “The Revolutionary Attitude of Jesus’, B. W., L, pp. 276-282. — 

C. F. Kent, The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus, New York: Scribner's, — 
1917, xiv-+364 pp., $1.50. 

J. Morratt, “Jesus upon ‘Stumbling-blocks’,” Exp. T., XXVI, pp. 407 ff. 

H. R. Macxrintosu, ‘The Eschatology of Jesus’, Exp., X, pp. 97 ff. 

G. Murray, Jesus and His Parables, Edinburgh: Clark, 1914. 

Fr. NAGELSBACH, Der Schliissel 2. Verstindnis der Bergpredigt, Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, Ig16. 

W. C. SCHAEFFER, The Supreme Revelation: Studies in the Synoptic Teaching of 
Jesus, New York: Revell, 1914, 311 pp., $1.50. 

E. S. SELwyn, The Teaching of Christ, London: Longman’s, 1915, xii+219 pp., 
$1.00. 

A. P. Stokes, What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself (An Outline Study and Inter- 
pretation of His Self-Revelation in the Gospels), New York: Macmillan, 1916, 
xiv-+114 pp., $1.00. 

F. E. Witson, Contrasts in the Character of Christ, Chicago, Revell, 1916, p. 184. 


BOWEN gives us an analysis of the New Testament material - 
for the life and teaching of Jesus, with a reconstruction of the 
historical record. ‘Legendary’ material is relegated to an ap- 
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pendix. Wholly from the ‘liberal’ point of view. According to 
DickEy, Jesus was revolutionary, but not a revolutionist. 
KENT is valuable as a study of the social teachings of the pro- 
phets and of our Lord, but is lacking in the corrective of wider } 
interests. Little attention is paid to other factors than the 
social in Jesus’ teaching: e. g., the eschatological passages in the 7 
gospels are explained away or ignored. Murray’s book is . 
homiletical. SCHAEFFER finds our Lord’s originality “in this, 
that he first of all apprehended in his own experience all thatis _ 
involved in the ethical content of God’s Fatherhood.” The _ 
Kingdom is essentially “the reign of God in the hearts of men.” 
SELWYN offers an intensely able summary of Christ’s teaching; 
probably the best brief treatment in print. STOKES makes a 
simple and unacademic study of the passages bearing on the 
self-consciousness of our Lord: it is designed for the needs of 
college Bible-classes. WILSON is popular and uncritical. 


Iv. ACTS AND APOSTOLIC AGE — 


Ww. Bousser, ‘Der Gebrauch des Kyriostitels als Siteastem fiir die Quellenschei- 
dung in der ersten Halfte der Apostelgeschichte’, Z.N.T.W., XV, pp. 141-162. 

W. F. Burnsipe, The Acts of the Apostles in Greek, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 
1916. 

-_R.L. Coxe, Love Feasts: A History of the Christian Agape, London: Kelly, 1916, 
292 pp., 5s. 

J. R. Harris, ‘St. Luke’s Version of the Death of Judas’, A. J. T., XVIII, pp. 
127 ff. 

M. Jones, ‘The Christian Ministry in the Apostolic Church’, Exp. XII, pp. 118 ff. 

M. Jones, ‘The Significance of St. Stephen in the History of the Primitive aan, 
Exp., XIII, pp. 161 ff. 

C.F. Kent, The Work and Teachings of the Apostles, New York: Scribner's, 1916, 

-Xi-+313 pp., $1.25. 

x Lake, ‘The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles’, A. J. T., XIX, pp. 489-508. 


H. R. Mackintosh, ‘The Eschatology of the Apostolic Age’, Exp. X, pp. 234 ff. 
E.F.Scort, The Beginnings of the Church, New York: Scribner's, 1914, ix+282 pp., 
$1.50. 
C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts, Harvard Univ. Pr., 1916, 72 pp., 
$0.75. 
-G. H. Waitaker, ‘The Words of Agrippa to St. Paul’, J. T. S., XIV, pp. 82 ff. 


BoussET here supplements his ‘Kyrios Christos’ noticed 
above (I., e.). BURNSIDE’S commentary is for secondary 
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schools. COLE offers a descriptive summary of the evidence. 
“The first Christians met for a common evening meal (the 
Agape), at the close of which they celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 
Later, the two observances were separated, and in many com- 
munities the Agape soon disappeared.” Harris favors Dr. 
Chase’s interpretation of Ac. 1:18, éyévero (J. T. S., 
January, 1912), ‘inflamed’ or ‘swollen’. and 
coincide in the aorist and also, apparently, in meaning. KENT 
gives selections from the Biblical material relating to the 
Apostolic Age, with notes well adapted to College Bible- 
class use. The theology of Ac., according to LAKE, represents, 
as ‘the earliest form of Catholic theology’, the transition from 
the primitive Messianic faith (with its terms, ‘Messiah’ and 
‘Kingdom’) to Hellenistic Christianity (with its terms, ‘Lord’ 
and ‘Church’). Scort’s object is to investigate the aims and 
beliefs of the Christian community before Paul. Jewish apo- 
calyptic, as used by our Lord, was normative for the faith of 
this community. The development of the primitive ‘brother- 
hood’ into the later Church is traced; its relations with Judaism 
are pointed out, and its hopes and manner of life are sketched. 
Scott accepts the flight of the disciples from Jerusalem to 
Galilee after the Crucifixion; after the Resurrection appear- 
ances in Galilee, the disciples returned to Jerusalem, expecting 
there to see the Parousia and establishment of the Kingdom. 
ToRREY’S three chapters on Ac. form a very important con- 
tribution to the subject. In the first chapter, he argues 
for an Aramaic source in Ac. I-15. E. g., éml7é atré in 2:47 
represents sand (‘greatly’); Sdn olxovyéevn in II : 28 repre- 
sents understood in the source for Palestine; 
and oi rpeoB. in 15:23 is ‘faultless Aramaic idiom’. 
Chapter II, on the homogeneity of II Ac. (chh. 16-28) contains 
a good criticism of Norden’s theory (in ‘Agnostos Theos’) 
relative to Paul’s speech in Athens. Torrey concludes that 
“the author of chh. 16-28 was the translator of chh. I-15.” 
Chapter III contains valuable notes on Luke’s own style, which 
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was not an imitation of the LXX. The dates assigned are 
early: I Ac., soon after 49; II Ac., about 64. 


V. ST. PAUL 


. Bacon, ‘The Gospel Paul Received’, A. J. T., XXI, pp. 15-42. 
. Capoux, ‘St. Paul’s Conception of the State’, Exp., XII, pp. 135f. 
. Carré, Paul's Doctrine of Redemption, New York: Macmillan, 1914, xi+ | 
“175 pp., $1.25 (now in $0.60 edition also). 
. CUMMINGS, ‘Paul’s Doctrine of the Logos’, Bib. Sac., No. 283 (1914), pp. 381- 


ASTON, ‘The Pauline Theology and Hellenism’, A. J. T., XXI, pp. 358-382. 
RANT, ‘St. Paul’s Mysticism’, B. W., XLIV, pp. 375-387. 
_ GRANT, ‘St. Paul and Stoicism’, B. W., XLV, pp. 268-281. 
).H. P. Hatcu, The Pauline Idea of Faith in Its Relations to Jewish and Hellenistic 
Religions, Harvard Univ. Pr., 1917, 92 pp., $1.00. 
D. A. Haves, Paul and His Epistles, New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1915, 
508 pp., $2.00. 
H. A. A. Kennepy, ‘St. Paul and the Law’, Exp., XIII, pp. 338 ff. 
R. Knopr, ‘Paul and Hellenism’, A. J. T., XVIII, pp. 497-520. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, Judaism and St. Paul: Two Essays, London: Goschen, 1914. 
W. Morcan, The Religion and Theology of Paul, Edinburgh: Clark, 1917, xi+272 


pp., 45. 6d. 
R. M. Pope, ‘Studies in Pauline Vocabulary’, Exp. T., XXVII, pp. 182 ff. 


C. J. SCHARLING, Ekklesiabegrebet hos Paulus, Copenhagen: Pios, 1917, 212 pp. 
W. H. G. Tuomas, ‘The Place of Sacraments in the Teaching of St. Paul’, Exp., 


XIII, 375 f. 
W. H. G. Tuomas, The Prayers of St. Paul, New York: Scribner’s, 1914, vii+144 


pp., $0.60. 

J. T. Ussing, Het Eeuwige Leven bij Paulus, Groningen: Wolters, 1917, 174-+1xx 
pp., Fl. 2.50. 

A. E. WHaTuHaM, ‘St. Paul’s View of the Resurrection Body’, B. W., xlix, 354 f7.; 


L, 29 ff. 

BACON advances to the position that the Pauline tradition of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection is more trustworthy than the 
Palestinian tradition which dominates the Synoptic narratives. 
This is, among other things, a symptom of the return from the 
position which has been common for over fifty years, that Paul’s 
gospel was ‘theologized’. CARRE has made a valuable presen- 
tation in English and in popular form of the more recent 
‘religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung’ of Paulinism. He under- 
takes “to show that the redemption of man, as Paul conceived 
it, was inseparably connected with the redemption of the 
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cosmos, and that the same principles which underlie the world’s 
redemption are at work in the redemption of mankind.” 
“Man’s salvation is a chapter of cosmical history, as it unfolded 
itself to the dualism of Paul.” He substitutes for the sacrificial 
and juridical interpretation of Paul’s great dicta on the subject 
the ‘cosmic, dynamic and eschatological’ interpretation. 
Christ’s death was the means of freeing mankind from slavery 
to the great ‘elements’ or spiritual rulers of this world, Sin and 
Death. After their defeat, the process of salvation became that 
of actually translating the redeemed from the kingdom of 
darkness to the Kingdom of Light, to be wholly consummated 
in the Parousia (felt by Paul to be immediate). CUMMINGS 
identifies the Logos of the Pastorals with the Logos of John. 
EAsTON shows Paul’s mysticism to be essentially Jewish in 
character. “To leave the Old Testament, the apocalyptic and 
later Jewish literature, and the primitive Christian experience, 
in order to seek for the origin of St. Paul’s basic mysticism in 
astral worship or the Hermetic writings, is to parody historical 
method.” GRANT bars the direct and conscious influence of 
Stoicism upon St. Paul, but recognizes the use of a common 
vocabulary, implying some common forms of thought. Hatcu’s 
exegesis of Paul, and his treatment of the Hellenistic frame- 
work, are excellent. The Jewish antecedents are not treated in 
quite equal detail. HAYES gives us an attractive popular 
treatment, the scope of which is suggested by his alternative 
title, ‘Paul in His Epistles’. KNopr has a full and interesting 
review of recent literature on the subject he takes. MONTE- 
FIORE states that Paul’s Judaism was not the pure Jewish faith 
of his day, but Hellenistic Judaism, which was “poorer, colder, 
less satisfying, and more pessimistic.” MORGAN is straight 
from Bousset’s ‘Kyrios Christos’. THOMAS’ book is homiletic 
and devotional. 


VI. PAULINE EPISTLES (AND HEBREWS) 
E. F. Brown, The Pastoral Epistles (Westminster Commentaries), London: 


Methuen, 1917, xxxiv-+122 pp., 2s. 6d. 
M. Jones, ‘The Epistles of the Captivity: Where Were They Written?’, Exp., X, 
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F. Koes_er, Die Pastoralbriefe, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1914. q 
J. S. LipGett, God in Christ Jesus: A Study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 7 = 
London: Kelly, 1915, xi+388 pp., 5s. 4 
H. L. MacNen, The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Chicago: Univ. = 
Pr., 1914, 145 pp., $0.75. 
J. Morratrt, ‘Four Notes on Ephesians’, Exp., X, pp. 89 ff. iy 
J. O. F. Murray, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians, (Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges), Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1914, 
ciii+150 pp., 35. 6d. 
A. Natrne, The Epistle to the Hebrews, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1917, clxvit1g2 Pe 


pp., 45. 6d. 


R. St.J. Parry, The First Epistle of Paul the A postle to the Corinthians, Cambridge: - 
Univ. Pr., 1916, Ixxvii+284 pp., 4s. 6d. 7 7 
A. PLumMER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second Epistle of St. - 7 
Paul to the Corinthians (International Crit. Comm.), New York: Scribner's, ‘ae L 
1915, lviiit+404 pp., $3.00. 


H. SCHUMACHER, Christus in seiner Préexistenz und Kenose nach Phil. 2:5-8, 
Rome: Verl. des papst. Bibelinst., 1914. 

C. H. Watkins, St. Paul's Fight for Gelatia, Boston: Pilgrim Pr., 1914, 315 pp. 

J. C. West, ‘The Order of First and Second Thessalonians’, J. T. S., XV, pp. 66 ff. 

F. B. Westcott, A Letter to Asia, London: Macmillan, 1914, vi+203 pp. 

J. Iveracn, ‘The Epistle to the Colossians and Its Christology’, Exp. T., XXV, 
pp. 150 f.; pp. 205 ff. 

J. R. Harris, ‘A Quotation from Judith in the Pauline Epistles’, Exp. T., XX VII, 
pp. 13 f. 

E. Hommet, ‘Maran atha’, Z. N. T. W., XV, pp. 317-322. 

J. P. ALEXANDER, ‘The Character of Timothy’, Exp. T., XXV, pp. 277 ff. 

E. St. G. Batpwin, ‘Baptized for the Dead’, Bib. Sac., p. 294 (1917), pp. 330 ff. 

A. A. Barton, ‘The Exegesis of éavrots in Gal. 4 : 10 and Its Bearing on the 
Date of the Epistle’, J. B. L., XX XIII, pp. 118-126. 

H. H. B. Ayves, ‘References to Persec'*ion in the Epistle to the Hebrews’, 
Exp., XII, pp. 69 ff. 

M. Jongs, ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews, a Letter or a Sermon?’, Exp., XII, pp. 
426 ff. 

J. Morratt, ‘The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews’, Exp., T., XXIX. 


KOEHLER’S volume I have not yet seen. LIDGETT’s study is 
doctrinal. MAcNEILL emphasizes the Alexandrian elements in 
Heb., and points out its contacts with the Mystery religions. 
MuRrRRAY is scientific and conservative, and has an elaborate in- 
troduction. PLUMMER contains nothing new, but presents in 
their variety the current solutions of the problems of II Cor. 
Chh. 10-13 are taken to represent the intermediary letter 
between I and II Cor. The opponents spoken of in II Cor. are 
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a brand of Hellenistic Jewish-Christian missionaries who 
ascribed the moral laxity in the Corinthian Church to Paul’s 
abrogation of the Jewish Law. A development in Paul’s 
teaching regarding the resurrection is to be posited in the in- 
terval between the epistles. WATKINS has written a commen- 
tary of the highest rank, produced under the direction and 
inspiration of J. Weiss. Its chief feature is its elaborate and 
sensible study of ‘the psychology of the situation’. WrEsTCOTT 
has produced a very readable study of Colossians, but his 
knowledge of Hellenism is inadequate. SCHUMACHER is really 
a work in systematics. WEST reverses the received chronology 
of the Thessalonian epistles. HArris discusses the parallel 
between Judith 8 :14 and I Cor. 2:10. HOmmMEL identifies 
(S)MAS with A (xai) 2: “our Lord is the Aleph and the Tau.” 
BARTON finds evidence in Gal. 4:10 that the epistle was 
written during the Apostle’s three years’ residence in Ephesus. 


VII. CATHOLIC EPISTLES 

G. W. BLENKIN, The First Epistle General of Peter, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1914, 
Ixxxviii-++132 pp. 

W. K. L. Crarke, ‘The First Epistle of St. Peter and the Odes of Solomon’, 
J. T.S., XIV, 47 ff. 

H. A. A. Kennepy, ‘The Alleged Paulinism of I Peter’, Exp. T., XXVII, pp. 
264-269. 

E. J. Rosson, Studies in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, Cambridge: Univ. Pr. 
1915, viii +68 pp., 2s. 6d. 

J. H. Ropses, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James 
(International Crit. Comm.), New York: Scribners, 1916, xiii+319 pp., $3.00. 

H. M. Situ, The Epistle of St. James, Oxford: Blackwell, [1914], x +386 pp., 6s. 

G. WoHLENBERG, Der erste und sweite Petrusbriefe und der Judasbrief, Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1915, iv-+344 pp., M. 11. 


BLENKIN is brief, but his Introduction is packed with infor- 
mation and his exegesis is sane. He holds to the Petrine au- 
thorship. Ropes’ Commentary is one of the best in the 
‘International’ series, and probably the best book on the 
Epistle of James today. The epistle is treated as a religious ou 


moral tract in the form of a letter; it is of pseudonymous 
Jewish-Christian origin, and comes from the period 75-125 A. D. 


It reflects Palestinian conditions, though Hellenistic influences 
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are noticeable. The style is that of the Hellenistic diatribe, not 
of the Jewish Wisdom literature. SMITH is conservative and 
expository. WOHLENBERG (in Bd. XV of Zahn’s Comm. on 
the New Testament) is very conservative and orthodox in 
the Lutheran sense. He dates I Peter in 64; II Peter, 63; Jude 
early in the ’70s. Peter knew Paul’s epistles. II Peter was 
written from Antioch, originally in Hebrew, and was addressed 
to Christians in Galilee. This Hebrew originally was used by 

the brother of the Lord in writing his epistle, which was in- 
- tended to reinforce the teaching of the former. 


VIII. APOCALYPSE 


J. A. Beet, ‘Another Solution of Rev. xx—xxii’, Exp. T., X XVI, pp. 217 fr 

F. Bott, Aus der Offenbarung Johannis: Hellenistische Studien zum Weltbild der 
A pokalypse, Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 

R. H. CHARLES, An Attempt to Recover The Original Order of the Text of Rev. 

20: 4-22, Oxford: Univ. Pr., 1915, 19 pp., Is. 

R. H. Cares, ‘A Solution of the Chief Difficulties in Rev. xx-xxii’, Exp. T., 

XXVI, pp. 54f; pp. 119 f. 

J. T. Dean, The Book of Revelation, Edinburgh: Clark, 1915, 191 pp., 2s. 
F. Gicot, The Apocalypse of St. John (Westminster Version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures), New York: Longman’s, 1915, xxiv-+54 pp., $0.50. 

CHARLES sums up his discussion of Ap. 20-22 with a re- 
arrangement of the order and a number of criticisms. Canon 
Charles has shown himself to be an expert in this kind of 
‘reconstruction’. But it is a question whether the method can- 
not be overworked. DEAN gives us a convenient Bible-class 
handbook, from the modern standpoint, expounding the Ap. 
in the light of the actual historical situation in which it was 
produced. GrcGot’s book is the second in the Roman Catholic 
series mentioned above (II, c.). 


IX. NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


H. T. AnprEws, ‘The Faith of the Primitive Church’, Exp., XII, pp. 171 ff. 

B. G. Coiuins, ‘The Sacrament of Baptism in the New Testament’, Exp. T., 
XXVII, pp. 36 f. 

F. C. Grant, ‘The Eschatology of the Second Century’, A. J. T., XXI, pp. 193 ff. 

F. C. Grant, ‘The Gospel of the Kingdom’, B. W., L, pp. 129-191. 
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F. C. Grant, ‘The Permanent Value of the Primitive Christian Eschatology’, B. W., 
XLIX, pp. 157-168. 

J. L. Jounnston, ‘The Mysticism of the New Testament’, J. T. S., XV, pp. 244 ff. 

H. A. A. KennEpDy, ‘The Covenant-Conception in the New Testament’, Exp. X, 


pp. 385 ff. 
S. MATHEWws, ‘Permanent Elements in the Faith in a Messiah’, (Part I in a series 
on ‘The Permanent Message of Messianism’), B. W., XLIX, pp. 267-274. 
H. M. Ramsey, ‘A Sketch of the Early History of the Dogma of the Virgin Birth’, 
Bib. Sac., No. 291 (1916), pp. 343-368. 

E. F. Scott, ‘The Significance of Jesus for Modern Religion, in View of His 
Eschatological Teaching’, A. J. T., XVIII, pp. 225-240. 

G. B. Smitn, ‘The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History’, A. J. T., XVIII, 


§21-544. 


_ GrRant’s article is a formal treatment, concluding that “the 
eschatology of the second century is definitely a continuation of 
the primitive Christian eschatology, with much less of change 
introduced into it than we are sometimes led to suppose.” The 
rise of Chiliasm (formally due to Ap. John 20) is attributed to 
the survival of Jewish modes of thought and belief in Asia 
Minor Jewish-Christian communities. ‘The Gospel of the 
Kingdom’ is from the ‘eschatological’ point of view, and 
opposes the equation of our Lord’s message with modern ideals 
in ethics and sociology. In the third-named article, he dis- 
counts the various efforts which have been made to find a ful- 
filment (‘literal’ or ‘spiritual’) of the primitive Christian escha- 
tological program, and finds its permanent value in “something 
back of eschatology itself, more important than its formulated 
scheme of things: the longing for the reign of God, the realiza- 
tion in this world of fact of the first premise of religion, God’s 
supremacy.” This is the inspiration rather than the goal of the 
modern social and missionary task of the Church. MATHEWs 
finds the permanent value of Christian belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah to be “the belief that God entered the world personally 
as a Savior, that Jesus is the one in and through whom God has 
revealed the way of salvation.” Scott concludes that “if Jesus 
moved wholly within the limits of Jewish apocalyptic thinking, 
we should have to confess that his work has now almost lost its 
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value.” Yet “the permanent significance of Jesus’ message is 
in no way impaired by its external dependence on the apoca- 
lyptic tradition. While he proclaimed the Kingdom, it still 
remains true that what he taught was the new relation to God— 
the new obedience to Him, . . . and that what he gave to 
the world was a revelation, out of the depths of his own inward 
life.” SMITH surveys recent tendencies and suggests that “we 
are now beginning to pass through a reconstruction in our 
Christology.” This impression, \ we believe, is not unfounded. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


AND BELIAL 


By Joun A. Maynarp, General Theological Seminary, New York 


Much has been written on the etymology of Belial. T. K. 
Cheyne connected it with the name of the Babylonian goddess 
Belili (Expository Times, 1897, Vol. VIII, pages 423-424; cf. 
Hommel’s note, same volume, pages 472-473). Cheyne’s 
article on Belial (Encycl. Biblica, Volume I, pages 525-527) 
is indeed invaluable. Jensen suggested a possible connection of 
Belili with the Elamite deity Bilala (Keilschrift. Bibliothek, 
Vol. VI, page 404). 

The meaning of Belial is shown clearly by the ancient Psalm, 
II Sam. 22—Ps. 18. 


The waves of Death compassed me, 
_ The floods of Belial made me afraid, _ 
_ The cords of Hell compassed me about, 
_ The snares of Death prevented me. 
II Sam. 22 : 5-6; Psalms 18 : 4-5. 


~ 


~» 2 According to the laws of parallelism, Death, Hell and Belial 
are synonymous. The familiar phrase sons (or men) of Belial 
means, therefore, sons of hell, a term used frequently today in 
the Near East. 

Cheyne supposed that Belili was of Sumerian origin (EB, 
Vol. VIII, page 526); this has not been proved as yet, but I 
have shown (American Journal of Semitic Languages, 1917, 
page 21) that Sheol is either a Sumerian word or a loan-word in 
Sumerian. This god or goddess Sheol was worshipped in 
Canaan by the Canaanites and the Hebrews themselves(cf. 
H. P. Smith, Harper Memorial, Vol. I, page 61; L. B. Paton, 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. III, page 
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181). Iti is, therefore, not unlikely that the goddess Belil was 
also known to them. 

Belil is probably the primitive form of Belial. We may sur- 
mise that in the same manner that Boshet was substituted for 
Baal and Tophet for a term hitherto unknown, the Hebrew 
monotheists changed Belil to Belial in order to stigmatize the 
goddess of the Underworld by a punning etymology ‘good-for- 
nothing’. Although this meaning of Belial became current in 
Hebrew and the phrase ‘sons of Belial’ was so interpreted, the 
proper connotation of Belial was not altogether forgotten 
(cf. II Cor. 6 : 15.) 

Variants Beliar and Beliam are also found. They can be ex- 
plained by the laws of linguistic changes. Otherwise, one may 
see in Beliar another punning etymology, ‘one without heat’ 
(from the root ’arah) and in Beliam, an epithet of Belil as ‘the 
Devourer’ (from the root bala‘; the i would have been inserted © 
by false analogy with Belial). The name of the soothsayer 
Balaam may possibly be connected with this form. The | 
Egyptians knew a divine monster called the ‘Devourer of the — 
West’ (cf. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, Vol. 1, page 60) who 
had some ghastly function in the Underworld. Possibly the 
Hebrews entertained a similar conception of Sheol and Belil — 
(Belial). 


THE BEARING OF THE CHANGE FROM YAHU TO © 
YAHWEH IN MOSAIC TIMES ’ 


By Joun A. Maynan, General Theological Seminary, New York | 


It seems certain that the name Yahweh was known by the 
Kenites before Moses. The J tradition (a Judean and, there- 
fore, to a great extent a Kenite cycle of stories) plainly declares 
that Yahweh worship goes back to primitive times, for, accord- 


ing to J, when Enosh was born ‘men began to invoke the name 


of Yahweh’. (Gen. 4:26). | 
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This statement plainly contradicts E (Ex. 3 : 13-15)! who 
gives us a tradition to the effect that Moses was the revealer of 
the name of Yahweh to Israel. It is evident that the state- 
ments of J and E are contradictory. 

The Priestly tradition is very valuable indeed as an aggregate 
of ancient historical material but its interpretation of history is 
highly colored and it took shape at a time when many tribal 
distinctions had been blurred and much of the past had been 
forgotten. In the case here studied, P follows E and disagrees 
with J. Our discussion will, therefore, be limited to J and E. 

E is an Ephraimite document. We must remember that 
Israel was a confederacy. The Ephraimites were different from 
the Judeans. Indeed, we may describe the former, after their 
settlement in Canaan, of course, as a mixture of Amorites and 
Hittites. The Amorites knew the god Yahu, as many Baby- 
lonian documents have shown. But the form Yahweh as such 
is not found in cuneiform. Now it is certain that part of Israel 
was in Egypt. Hosea, who was an Ephraimite, knows that to 
be a fact (Hos. 11 :1, cf. 11 : 3), but this does not necessarily 
include Juda or indeed the greater part of Israel. 

On the other hand, Egyptian records mention foreign serfs 
called ’pwryw.? These were identified with the Hebrews? but 
the theory met with little success. We propose to see in these 
serfs the Ephraimites themselves.‘ 

We then propose this new theory. 

The Ephraimite Moses who like his people was a worshipper 
of Yaho became acquainted with the name Yahweh during his 
sojourn among the Kenites. One day he had a vision and heard 
a call to be the liberator and leader of his people. Conscious of 
his weakness he saw in his God the Eternal, who truly lives for. 
ever, is self-existing, transcends space and time. There is much 

1 Ex. 3 : 14 may be the work of a redactor but it certainly is quite in keeping 
with the standpoint of E. 

2 In the Leyden papyrus. The text was reproduced long ago by Ebers, Agypten’ 
und die Biicher Moses, pp. 316-317. 


* Chabas, Mélanges égyptologiques, 1862, pp. 42-54. 
* The philological change from ‘ to ’ is not important in foreign names. 
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- jn a name, at least in a new name. When Moses saw the in- 
tensely important meaning of the divine name Yahweh, it was 
just the message he and Ephraim wanted and the tradition pre- 
served by that tribe lays stress on the greatness and the nature 
of the new Gospel. 

The Judean tradition did not preserve the memory of such a 
revelation, because the Kenites and their allies knew the name 
of Yahweh long before Moses, and did not feel the need of the 
theological and ethical message which made Moses a leader of 


his people. 
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REVIEWS 


A Study in Christology. The Problem of the Relation of the Two Natures in the 
Person of Christ. By Herbert M. Relton, D.D. With Preface by Arthur 
C. Headlam, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in King’s College, 
London. Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Divinity in the 
University of London. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London, 1917. pp. xxxv, 278. 


An impartial survey of the Christological discussion in its 
various phases during the last thirty or forty years discloses a 
distinct change of attitude toward the problem on the part of 
conservative Anglican theologians. For practical purposes we 
may date the change from the appearance of Bishop Gore’s 
book on the Incarnation. The Kenotic controversy was the 
occasion of a fresh scrutiny and clearer evaluation of the sig- 
nificance of the ancient Christology. In defending the latter, 
the traditional dogmatic faith of the Church, it is customary 
to view this as delimiting the area of controversy or simply as 
summarizing the New Testament data in terms made availa- 
ble by Greek metaphysics but with accrued theological mean- 
ings. This estimate of the dogma, which imposes only the task 
of understanding its terms, merely identifies it with New Testa- 
ment doctrine. But it is realized that such a view of Chalce- 
donian Christology serves only to parry some of the modern 
assaults on the doctrine of the Person and Natures. Accord- 
ingly, the conservative dogmatician who holds a commission 
to defend the Catholic Faith has come to assume a more posi- 
tive and advanced attitude than that of his predecessors of a 
generation ago. He is recognizing at once the necessity and 
the advantage of a fresh consideration of the doctrine from the 
modern standpoint. This new attitude is misinterpreted by 
some as a belated and limited concession to current liberalism 
—which calls for a repudiation of the ancient formula as totally 
unsatisfactory. The advocates of a ‘reduced Christianity’ may 
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be much in evidence, but the demand for a reconsideration of 


they are loudest in urging it. It comes, rather, from the 
side of ‘full Christianity’ and, to quote another of Dr. Sanday’s 
_ expressive phrases, is symptomatic of a clearly perceived 
~ ‘tension between Theology and Religion’. The demand is 


- Humanity of our Lord, but who for various reasons are dissat- 
_ isfied with the idea that the Greek theologians have spoken 
the last word on the subject. The argument for reconsidera- 

tion and, if possible, reconstruction and restatement is familiar 
enough. The ancients arrived at their summary by making 


lem which we should be eager to appropriate and put to their 
_ fullest use. Considerations of this sort fully account for the 
_ willingness on the part of conservatives to reopen a discussion 


Dr. Relton is manifestly in this class of thinkers. Thor- 
oughly loyal to the essential faith conserved by the Ancient 
Christology, he feels not so much the need of merely inter- 

- preting the doctrine to give it a surface harmony with the 
philosophical concepts of our times, 7. e., translating the old 
terminology into rigidly equivalent modern terms, but rather 
the great importance of taking into our conception of the doc- 
trine any expansion of the old ideas of God and man which are 
available for its enrichment. The legitimacy of this effort will 


- 
_ logical controversy. What was legitimate then is surely a 
legitimate now. Moreover, the problem with which they had 
deal is essentially our problem today—with this considerable 
_ difference, that the presence of new and numerous factors in | 
thought, creating an immensely enlarged field of view, renders 
task correspondingly difficult. On the other hand, these 
: same new factors supply facilities for grappling with the prob- : ONY 
with | 
i 
sketch to say that it may be colored to advantage. Only, an ‘a 
= expert hand is required for the task and the pigments must be - — = 
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suited to the subject. Men like Leo and Cyril have contributed 
the sketch. If we accept their work as satisfying the needs of a 
formal or logical definition, may we not also apply to it the 
conceptions we have of ‘nature’ and ‘person’, which will do 
away with some of the difficulties of the ancient realism? It 
is to be observed that these difficulties were felt rather acutely 
immediately after Chalcedon. The famous definition was not 
an ‘end of controversy’—it remained for the Church to deal 
with new phases of Monophysite speculation. Indeed, it 
seemed for a while as if the old issue between the mystical type 
of theology represented by Alexandrian thought and the 
- rationalistic type of the school of Antioch had not really been 
- composed, and was after all to be reopened. But the Church 
having chosen her ground at Nicaea and Chalcedon, was 
- in no mood to recede from either position. What remained for 
her theologians was the task of showing that these comple- 
- mentary truths of the Deity and Humanity of Christ were to 
be held each in its integrity and without disparagement of the 
other, and, incidentally, the task of defending Cyril from the 
charge of Monophysitism, and the ‘Tome’ of Leo in the face 

of its apparent dualism. 

Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485-543), an acute thinker of the 
school of Cyril, addressed himself to this task of elucidating the 
Christological problem, adopting an Aristotelian line of specu- 
lation. He held that the human nature of Christ is not to be 
identified with éxécracts, nor is it to be described as a&vurécraros, 
but rather as &vuzrécraros, i. e., & TH This, he 
conceived, offered a way of escape alike from Nestorian and 
from Eutychian error. It avoided positing an impersonal 
manhood, also a distinct or independent personality. In other 
words, the human nature of Christ has personality, but it has 
this, or receives this, from the Logos and therefore may be 
spoken of as évurécraros. 

In studying this thinker, Dr. Relton is impressed with the 
great significance of such a mediating effort and, aside from any 


estimate of its value, he is perfectly right in asserting that scant 
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justice has been accorded it by modern writers. A theory which 
was good enough to receive incorporation by St. John Damas- 
cene in the final formulation of Greek theology does not deserve 
oblivion. And if it marks, as it certainly does, the substitution 
of Aristotelian categories for the metaphysics of Plato, since the 
fashionable science of the day required this, here is at once 
- the precedent for liberty of theologizing which our conserva- 
tives should approve. But Dr. Relton’s point is that we have 
more than an antiquarian interest in this line of speculation. 
We may strip the doctrine of all Aristotelian associations with- 
out impairing its value. It can be restated in terms of modern 
thought and thus become, in his estimation, a new method of 
approach to the Christological problem in our day. Accord- 
ingly this is the central theme of the volume before us. It is 
a painstaking effort to rehabilitate, if we may so express it, the 
Doctrine of the Enhypostasia. 

The discussion falls under three heads. Part I covers the 
Ancient Christology and leads up to the theology of Leontius. 
This is set forth with extensive quotations from the two treatises 
generally accepted as genuine.! The author next passes under 
review the criticisms of the doctrine by Harnack, Loofs, Dorner, 
Mackintosh, and Ottley. The aim is to show the reason for 
the disesteem in which the doctrine is commonly held. But 
the result of this two-fold examination is the conclusion that 
the teaching of Leontius is neither a thinly veiled Apollinari- 
anism nor Monophysitism in a new dress—a position he deals 
_ with independently later on. 

Part II is concerned with the modern revolt against the 
Two Natures and the Impersonality of the Humanity of 
Christ. Here we have the beginning of the constructive part 
of our author’s thesis, by which ultimately its value must be 
judged. He first enumerates and discusses one by one the new 
factors which have to be reckoned with in modern Christological 
debate, some of these (like the criticism of the Biblical sources) 


1 Tres libri adversus Nestorianos et Eutychianos, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
86, i, pp. 1,267-1,396. Adversus Argumenta Severi, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 


86, ii, pp. 1,915-1,945. 
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being entirely new, and others being modern forms of approach 
to age long problems. Of special interest to many readers will 
be his analysis of human nature in the light of modern psy- 
chology. He notes, for example, the inclination of some think- 
ers to reintroduce the term ‘substance’ into psychology and 
remarks in passing that “Christologists need not be over eager 
to abandon a term which, though rent to tatters by eighteenth- 
century and nineteenth-century philosophers, may yet come 
to its own again in the hands of twentieth-century psycholo- 
gists.” (p. 132.) But not insisting on this (because it is not 
required for his purpose) his appeal is to the conclusions of 
Maher and McDougall concerning the substantiality, indi- 
visible identity, simplicity and spirituality of the mind or 
soul, and the relations of this soul to the body. In the rival 
theories of these entities, their distinctions, and their union, 
he finds a striking parallel to phases of the ancient Christo- 
logical discussions about the Natures, and a warning against 
corresponding errors in modern speculation. This part of the 
argument culminates in the view of human personality as 
imperfect personality, and the verdict of the religious self- 
consciousness that God is necessary to its perfection. Divine 
Personality is next considered as Perfect Personality? and the 
Transcendence and Immanence of God are viewed together as 
safeguarding the line of demarcation between the Creator and 
the creature; also as providing the condition of essential 
affinity between the Divine and the Human, which is at once 
the basis of an Incarnation and of the union of Divine and 
human elements in personality. 

The view of Human and Divine in their relationship which 
thus emerges is further set forth by a particular comparison 
between religious experience in general and communion with 
God in Christ. And this gives opportunity to stress the fallacy 
involved in a common argument of analogy—from the relation 
of the human and Divine in us to their relation in the Person 
of Christ—a source of much that is erroneous in modern Chris- 
* cf. Lotze, kena Book IX, Ch. IV, pp. 687, 688. 
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tology. This portion of the study (Part II) accordingly con- 
cludes with the following brief statement: “Our starting point 
is to be a unique consciousness human and Divine in the Person 
of the God-Man”—(a consciousness previously characterized 
as transcending and baffling any psychological analysis)— 
“Yet it is to be a single consciousness. We may call it Divine 
or human, or strictly speaking, both at once. The dualism of 
‘Two Consciousnesses’ is open to just as severe criticism as is 
urged against the “Two Natures’ doctrine. Modern theologians 
are seeking to overcome this dualism and wish to speak of a 
single consciousness, human and Divine, at one and the same 
time. 

“What other theory than the doctrine of the Enhypostasia 
can meet this difficulty? If we are to have neither a duplex 
personality nor an impersonal manhood, what solution other 
than the Enhypostasia can give us a single consciousness human 
and Divine indissolubly united in the Unity of the One Person?” 

But before venturing upon his reinterpretation of the 
Enhypostasia in terms of modern thought (Part III) the author 
examines some modern attempts at Christological reconstruc- 
tion. The tentative theory proposed by Dr. Sanday is treated 


in it that have been adversely criticized. The conclusion is that 
while ‘fascinating’ it rests on an insecure psychological founda- 
_ tion and, moreover, is open to the objection of failing to take. 
into account the unique character of Christ’s Son-ship. Vari- 
ous types of Kenoticism are then brought under review. It is 
recognized that the outstanding fact of the Incarnation must 
have involved a Kenosis, whatever our theory of its method. 
But the trouble is that no theory yet proposed—not even the 
cautious ones of Moberly and Weston—can be regarded as 
_ quite satisfactory. In this connection he cites with approval! 
Hall’s pointed criticism that some of the earlier forms of the 
theory are self-condemned. As for Weston’s position, the 
question is raised whether it is consistent with the New Testa- 
ment data which indicate now and again a transcendent self- 


sympathetically and at some length, together with the points — 
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consciousness in Christ. Respect for this evidence forbids an 
absolute conditioning of His consciousness by His Manhood. 
The hypothesis to be accepted is that at every moment He 
was transcendent above, yet immanent in, the manhood He 
had assumed. 

The ground is now cleared for a positive statement of the 
Enhypostasia as the alternative to the theories above named. 
We shall summarize the theory as briefly as possible. A sound 
Christology must preserve for us the One Christ. God and 
Man meet and are united in Him—very God and perfect man. 
The Person of the Logos is the Person of the God-Man. Does 
this mean, must it necessarily mean, that the manhood is to 
be thought of as impersonal? In other words, does it lack 
that which is the central element in man? The answer of 
Leontius was a distinct negative. Thé Person of the Logos is 
the subject of the Human, as well as of the Divine Nature. It 
is truly human because truly Divine. This means that Deity 
and humanity are not to be thought of as mutually exclusive 
entities. The terms are complementary, not contradictory. 
There is a Divine element in man: there is a human element 
in God. Godhead and Manhood alike require personality for 
completeness. In God and in God only is Perfect personality, 
“while to man can belong but a weak and faint copy thereof.”* 
Man with sundry attributes of manhood, but lacking even this 
weak and faint copy of personality, is a pure abstraction, and 
not man at all. Perfect human personality is found only in the 
Personality of the Logos, and &v@pwros, accordingly, only 
in the Incarnate Christ. Possessing an impersonal human 
nature he would not have been man. Possessing only a purely 
human nature He would have been like ourselves, not perfect, 
not complete. Having the perfect or archetypal Humanity He 
possesses the Perfect Personality—not to be thought of as 
Divine + Human but rather as [Divine (Human)]— the Logos. 
His Humanity is therefore to be described as &urécraros 
Enhypostatic. The author in his exposition—which we have 

* Lotze, Outlines of Philosophy of Religion (English Trans., Oxford, 1884) p. 72. 
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thus attempted to phrase anew—argues that such a notion is 
conceivable and refers to Dr. Iverach’s view of self-conscious- 
ness.‘ If it be true that human personality as we know itis _ 
ever incomplete, but ever growing more complete with the __ 
union of the soul with God, we are helped to realize what was 
the character of that unique personality “in Whom dwelleth - 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” The last point in the 
argument is to confront this conception with the Christ of 
history and the Christ of experience, to note thus where the — 
theory is confirmed, while not overlooking the difficulties that — 
are suggested. Criticism of certain parts of this treatment lies — 
within the province of other reviewers. We shall be content 

to conclude these comments with a brief estimate of the book 

as a whole. 

It is, to begin with, distinctly a new departure. A broad 
and firm foundation is laid for the construction of the theory 
by assembling and co-ordinating serviceable material from 
many sources. Anything in modern thought which can be 
appropriated to this use is so appropriated and used. The plan © 
of construction is essentially the old plan of the traditional © 
faith. The originality of treatment is seen in the new applica- 
tion of an old and orthodox hypothesis. It is not claimed for 
this that it solves the age-long Christological problem, 
but only that it is a line of speculation which carries us on just 
a little farther in our attempts to probe the mystery. Thus 
regarded, it is an important contribution to the modern dis- 
cussions of the theme, and, as such, we predict, will itself 
figure largely in the discussions which are sure to follow. We 
are under the impression that the experience of the early centu- 
ries with reference to this problem is in some degree to be > 
repeated. If the reconsideration is already far advanced, yet 
no one may venture, in the presence of the new factors that © 
are to be reckoned with, any definite forecast either of the ] 
direction speculation may take or of its outcome. The only 


‘ Article Consciousness, HERE. His point is that the conception of a perfect 
selfhood does not lie in finitude or infinitude, but in self-knowledge, self-reverence, 
and self-control. 
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point on which we can be sure is that no theory will have any 
chance of acceptance so long as Christianity lasts which does 
not safeguard the soteriological interest. One positive merit 
of Dr. Relton’s hypothesis which it shares with the Chalce- 
donian Definition is the support it lends to that fundamental 
truth. It represents, to quote Dr. Headlam, “What the ordi- 
nary simple religious man always believes.” Its distinctive 
term, Enhypostasia, “is a means of explaining what the religious 
consciousness has always felt.” 


A Theology for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rauschenbusch. Macmillan, 

New York, 1917. 

A new book by Dr. Rauschenbusch is an important event to 
a large and increasing public; perhaps no other modern 
religious leader reaches so many thinking people in our country. 
The present volume, A Theology for the Social Gospel, is espe- 
cially opportune. For how can we maintain loyalty to our 
holy religion while we face the new world order which these 
tremendous days may signal, unless our systematic theology 
prove that it holds implicit the thought of the new age? Even 
among those who claim to be orthodox, many will say, “Keep 
the religion and let the theology go.” But the suggestion is 
futile, for a religion without theology is as unthinkable as it is 
invertebrate. 

To the Anglican mind, there are obvious limitations in the 
equipment of Dr. Rauschenbusch for the great and waiting 
task of demonstrating the organic unity of new with old. 
His thought must be accepted as tenaciously and fundamen- 
tally Protestant. He is of the school of the prophets, and 
prophets have seldom liked priests very well. Sacerdotalism 
is to him always an obstructive force; from a Sacramental 
view, he recoils. To his mind, Christianity at about the end 
of the Apostolic age, entered a long period of eclipse, during 
which its purposes were deflected and its life stupefied: it 
waked again at the Reformation, and most effective spiritual 


religion dates from this time. Now Anglican thought naturally 
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finds these assumptions false. We value all elements in our 
heritage, but the Catholic elements seem richer than the ~ 
Protestant precisely in their social implications. Who can 

help recalling the great monastic commonwealths which found 
Europe a desert and left it a garden, which shone in a feudal 
world with a democratic light of equal brotherhood, and were 
purest instances of communal cooperation? Who can deny © 
that the Church was for centuries the one international force _ 
keeping the currents free through which intellectual life flowed 
unhampered from state to state—a force through which the 


peoples did however imperfectly realize the links which bound 
them? Who can forget the silent witness and the secret power 
—too often, we grant with shame, abused or ignored—of the 
é 


great Sacrament of Unity? . . . To be blind to these things 
is to lose a sacred part of the Christian social tradition. 

Yet disappointment in this limitation should not cause in- 
difference to what Dr. Rauschenbusch has to offer. Indeed, 
the reader can readily understand why Catholic views seem 
remote to a student whose early masters were the German 
philosophers and theologians, Fichte, Schleirmacher, Pfleiderer, — 
Ritschl, etc., and whose outlook embraces mainly the English- 
speaking world. Our very confidence must lend us generosity. 
Knowing that the Catholic approach to truth is no decaying 
survival, but vital as it is flexible, it behooves us all the more 
to treat with earnest respect the approach of another school. 
For the respect with which one considers the faith of another 
may be the measure of the certainty with which one holds one’s — 
own. Moreover, it is easy to exaggerate the alien factors in | 
Dr. Rauschenbusch’s thinking. They are few and negative, 
though recurrent. Every page bears witness to his unity in 
many regards with the most orthodox form of Christian tra-_ 
dition. His real quest is positive rather than critical; he is 
concerned to show how a more social interpretation of Christi- 
anity enriches without disturbing the heritage of faith. 

The book proceeds on a simple plan. Introductory chapters, 
making clear the necessity for such a volume, lead toa study of _ 
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Sin, which culminates in a sombre exposition, illustrated mainly 
from contemporary life, of the Kingdom of Evil. The tenth 
chapter turns to a discussion of Salvation, culminating in turn 
in a presentation of the Church as the social factor of salva- 
tion, and of the Kingdom of God. In Chapter XV comes the 
treatment of Christ, followed by chapters on the Conception 
of God, the Holy Spirit and Inspiration, and the Sacraments, 
all viewed in the light of the social gospel. Two closely wrought 
and interesting chapters on Eschatology and the Atonement 
complete the survey. 

Perhaps this is the orthodox technical order of subjects in 
a theological discussion; but a humble suggestion may be 
proferred that it is not the order native to the Christian layman 
brought up on the creeds. Neither the simpler nor the more 
complex symbol begins with the contemplation of human sin, 
but with the triumphant assertion of the Living God, of the 
Divine Fatherhood, uncreate and creative. The great truths 
of the Son and the Spirit are then set forth; and only at the 
end, when we have affirmed the Holy Catholic Church and the 
Communion of Saints, just before we turn to the resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting, comes the forgiveness of 
sins. Doubtless, a different order is recognized in experience; 
our worship opens with confession. But the sequence pre- 
scribed by the Church for Christian thinking is crystallized in 
the Creeds, and it can hardly be criticized, since it is the 
sequence of the Lord’s own prayer. How repent rightly of sin 
unless we have the standard of perfection derived from hal- 
lowing the Name of God? That great Hallowing must be our 
first desire; only when the right conception of the Divine 
Nature has been seen to be the prime necessity, may we seek 
the coming of the kingdom, the doing of the Will, suste- 
nance for the flesh, and finally forgiveness and deliverance. 
Some of us still believe that the Athanasian creed was right 
when it scored heresy as the worst of sins, and hold that in the 
last analysis—though history gives little support to the idea— 
right thinking about the Trinity is the best safeguard of 
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honesty toward our neighbor. The order of this book is entirely 
natural, in an age which instinctively starts with human experi- 
ence rather than with speculation concerning divine things; 
but something is conceivably lost by it. 

In the first section, the discussion of evil, all thinking Christ- 
ians must read with a fresh and solemn sense of reality, as the © 


author shows how the new social conscience “plunges us intoa 


new baptism of sin.” There is educational value to the treat- 
ment. If we are to restore to the average man the indisputably — 
fading sense of sin with which Christian life once was thought 
to begin, we can best do so on social lines. To relate Christian © 
profession thus directly to the spectacle of a cruel and selfish 
world, is to quicken the healthful sense of shame which can 
discover the roots of personal wrong-doing; it is easy, when 
such contrite sorrow is aroused, to recognize in private irrita- 
bility and a possessive attitude toward one’s own small treas- 
ures, the source of European wars and competitive systems. 
Sunday-schools can restore all desirable vitality to the old 
teaching so soon as they discreetly introduce Christian social 
teaching into their Lenten disciplines——As for the mature, 
there can be few untouched by penitence as the ‘master iniqui- 
ties’ of human history, here inexorably marshalled, loom 
black before them. 

Dr. Rauschenbusch gives short shrift to the doctrine of the 
Fall. He gets behind Milton, Calvin, Augustine, to the 
scriptures, gets behind Genesis and Paul to Jesus; and shows 
conclusively that the Mind of the Lord dwelt not on the first 
origin of evil, but on the present occasions of it. Therefore, 
the most energetic consciousness of sin evidently does not 
need the doctrine; yet in spite of agreement, one’s thought 
reverts illogically to a superb passage in Newman's A pologia: 
“Either there is no Creator, or this living society of men is in a 
true sense discarded from His Presence. . . If there be a God, 
since there is a God, the human race is implicated in some terri- 
ble aboriginal catastrophe.” The belief that man is a fallen 
being may be a mere naif explanation of fact, like other myths, 
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but it is an alluring myth just now, despite all that science can 
tell us about a probably arboreal Adam. Perhaps, however, 
our need is met by Dr. Rauschenbusch’s recognition of the 
social force in the doctrine of original sin. Telling illustrations 
drive home the authority of bad tradition: the social ideal 
sustaining drunkenness, the spreading glamor shed today on 
war. A powerful discussion develops of the superpersonal forces 
of evil: not devils, but communities, organisms, governments 
founded on a false idea, which in their sum constitute the 
Kingdom of Evil. The persistence of these enemies of our race, 
man-created, man-destroying, is impressively conveyed; and 
it is well pointed out how intimately daemonology has always 
been related to such conceptions. Grim and searching is the 
analysis of these social idealizations of evil in modern times. 
There is nothing in it to discredit the additional conception of 
personal devils, but that conception rather pales in comparison, 
as the image rises of Christianity always on the defensive 
against this vast and awful Kingdom of Evil. 

The book now turns to the study of salvation, defined as 
“the voluntary socializing of the soul.” “The social gospel fur- 
nishes new tests for religious experience,” and old terms— 
conversion, regeneration, faith, sanctification—crisply rede- 
fined, receive fresh content. Yet at this point, the latent rest- 
lessness of the reader who holds that religion is conscious fellow- 
ship with a transcendent God, grows sharper. For the treat- 
ment here developed of Mysticism is antagonistic. That 
“steep shortcut to communion with God,” “not through human- 
ity but above it,” is the temptation of noble minds; but it 
“sets aside the fundamental law of God.” But what if this 
fundamental law include some permission of direct approach? 
And how can that be above humanity which was native to 
Jesus? The grave dangers of mysticism are recognized by 
mystics themselves, and sterile types are frequent. But in 
many great saints of the West it has been fruitful of good 
works. Dr. Rauschenbusch denies his own method when he 
turns away from positive exposition to decry those interior dis- 
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ciplines never more cherished than now. England is not given _ 
to personal selfishness today; but the revival of mystical pas- 
sion under the stress of war is evident in many ways, as in that 
exquisite anthology, The Oxford Book of Mystical Verse. . 
Ever the Church guards her Grail for the sight of the pure in | 
heart. Our outlook must be toward humanity—but whence? > 
From the Burning Bush, from the Mount of Transfiguration. _ 
The demoniac waits at the bottom, and the people of God © 
must be led presently toward the Promised Land. Dr. Rausch- | 
enbusch himself recognizes in one paragraph the necessary 
union: .“The saint of the future will need not only a theocentric 
mysticism which enables him to realize God, but an anthropo- 
centric mysticism which enables him to realize his fellowmen in | 
God. The feeling which Jesus had when he said “I am the hun- 

gry, the naked, the lonely,” will be in the emotional conscious- 
ness of all holy men during the coming days.” 

In the treatment of Superpersonal Forces making for salva- 
tion, the book regains its power. It is pleasant to think of 
cooperatives like those fostered by AE in Ireland as a sort of 
archangel; and why not? Newman thought John Bull might 
be a spiritual Genius. Real angels may well have called | 
organizations like the Consumers’ League into being, and — 
preside over their destinies; they could hardly be better em- 
ployed. But organizations differ from angels, in that they 
need saving too: “There is a great difference between saved and 

- unsaved organizations.” Of all such forces the Church is the 
chief, and none needs saving more. Vested wealth, temporal 
aims, have sadly impaired its angelic power. In proportion 
as it has deserved its high claims it has been in sharp opposition, 
not only to the state but to the whole social life surrounding it: 
as such opposition has faded, the Church has lost spiritual 
ground. Even the seizure of its possessions in the Reforma- 
tion did not redeem it, for that process was not voluntary but 
enforced. One likes, however, to read: “A fresh understanding 
for the indispensableness of the Church is gaining ground 
today in Protestant theology,” and to hear “How little the old 
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Protestant system stimulated and developed the understanding —__ 
of the social factor in redemption.” Of course, Dr. Rauschen- 
busch hastens to assert that “the social trend in religious thought 
is not due as in Anglican theology to a renascence of Catholi- 
cism;” but private views may be reserved. * 

Only as the Church and all other organizations, governments 
and classes “give up monopoly power and come under the law 
of Christ,” shall they reach salvation. By such sacrifice, they 
step out from the Kingdom of Evil and into the Kingdom of 
God—that Kingdom which “must be the purpose for which 
the Church exists.” In talking of the Kingdom, Dr. Rauschen- 
busch is on his own ground: this is his ‘dear truth’, to which 
all his books are dedicated, and as now commonly recognized 
it was the truth central to the Mind and Purpose of Jesus. 

Yet since “The kingdom-ideal contains the revolutionary force ° 
of Christianity,” mere recognition does not carry us a long 
way. If the Church is to be saved, if the Kingdom is success- 
fully to oppose that dark Kingdom of Evil, we must get back 
to the Founder. Here in the center of the book, between the 
discussion of man’s need and of God’s nature, comes the 
Christology. 

The Christ of this book is the Initiator of the Kingdom of 
God: it is He who “set in motion the historical forces of redemp- 
tion which are to overthrow the Kingdom of Evil.” That this 
point of view does not show the whole truth, Dr. Rauschen- 
busch would be swift to assert: but that the neglect of it has 
robbed religion must be granted. “Is it true that Jesus has 
been experienced as a Liberator more frequently apart from 
theology than within it? If so, why?” In part because “The- 
ology has made the divinity of Christ a question of nature 
rather than character.” The actuality of this study may 
seem at first to lessen awe, to bring the Christ-Figure too near. 
But can Christ be brought too near to our understandings? 
To apprehend Him in His historic setting is to obey the very 
method of the Incarnation. The reason why the Catholic 
reader can feel at one through all differences with Dr. Rauschen- 
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busch is just here—that through his treatment of the Person 


and Work of Our Lord breathes the restrained, absorbing 
fervor of personal discipleship. 

To the social Gospel, the conception of God, taken next in 
order, is inevitably viewed as largely the product of economic 
and political conditions. All religious history is illumined by 
this approach, so modern and as yet so little understood. It 
is plain, to come to our own time, that the survival of a des- 
potic and monarchical terminology concerning Deity is an 
anomaly which makes the whole conception unreal to demo- 
cratic minds. Yet again the despised mystic raises his othe 


He knows that there is more to religion than a reflection in the 
skies of the flux of life below. Dr. Rauschenbusch’s God is 
far from the conditioned slowly growing Deity of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, man’s creation before He is man’s leader. But is He 
quite the Christian God? . . . The Church can never accept 
immanential ideas as adequate adune. In prayer to the One, 
Creation’s secret force, Himself unmoved, all motion’s source, — 
she insists forever that through all temporal conditions and all 
symbols born of man’s changing life, the soul may flee directly 
to that One and be inoned with Him. 

In the discussion of the Spirit, of Inspiration and of Sacra- 
ments, there are many suggestive touches; but it shows more 
clearly the danger of depreciating such elements of faith as do 
not come within the special horizon here. “Can the religious — 
spirit of the social Gospel give any fresh meaning to the ancient 
ordinances? I confess I doubt it: the two fields of interest 
lie at present far apart.” To the not inconsiderable number who > 
have learned their socialism at the Altar, that is an amazing 
statement. 

But the concluding chapters, on Eschatology and the Atone- — 
ment, recover the author’s full and distinctive power. The © 
discussion is closely packed. The treatment of Eschatology — 
is, one understands, raising some criticism in Dr. maa 
busch’s own communion; a challenging passage from an 
earlier chapter gives a clue to part of his thinking: a 4 
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“My own conviction is that the professional theologians of 
Europe, who all belong by kinship and sympathy to the 
bourgeois classes, and are constitutionally incapacitated for 
understanding any revolutionary ideas, past or present, have 
_ overemphasized the ascetic and eschatological elements in the 
teachings of Jesus. They have classed as ascetic or apocalyptic 
the radical sayings about property and nonresistance which 
seem to them unpractical or visionary. If the present chastise- 
ment of God purges our intellects of capitalistic and upper 
class iniquities, we shall no longer condemn these sayings by 
calling them eschatological, but shall exhibit them as anticipa- 
tions of the fraternal ethics of democracy and prophecies of 
social common-sense.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer from this passage 
that Dr. Rauschenbusch tends to minimize the real Apocalyptic 
elements in the Gospels. On the contrary, he holds that the 
restoration of the Millennial hope, “crude in its form but wholly 
right in its substance,” to the central position it held in the 
early Church is a primary duty. Certainly eschatology is in 
great need of the light which the social gospel and historic 
study can throw on it; Dr. Rauschenbusch makes a real and 
striking contribution to renewing significance in a doctrine 
which modern theology has not viewed clearly enough to 
restore to Christian experience. 

The last chapter, on the Atonement, is written with daring 
insight and with high spiritual passion. If the deepest aspects 
of the doctrine are ignored, the more evidently obsolete phases 
are brilliantly related to their social origin, and the realistic 
character of the forces which crucified the Lord of Glory and 
the splendor of His victory, strike home with power to convict 
and save. In treating the question of questions, How did the 
death of Jesus affect God? Dr. Rauschenbusch is at his most 
suggestive. Simply to phrase the question gives one pause; 
but the mediaeval Church never shrank from asking or answer- 
ing it, and the modern answer is assuredly more satisfying than 
legalistic theories. One may wish for clearer recognition of the 
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Atonement as eternal principle as well as historic fact. Yet 
today, when there is so much tendency to blur the historic 
values of Christianity it-is refreshing to find a study so en- 
trenched in the reality of events. 

A review even of this length can do scant justice to a book so 
pregnant and provocative. One can only applaud and admire 
the general quality of the style, sometimes sardonic, sometimes 
tender, but always terse and telling. The doctrines are brought 
out into the bright sunshine of fact, and the strong ones 
thrive there. Despite occasional lapses into depreciating 
aspects of truth not visible from his special angle, the gift made 
to theology by Dr. Rauschenbusch is solid and permanent. 
He leaves inviolate the record of humanity’s experience of the 
Divine; but he shows that this record includes the corporate 
life of the race as well as the private life of the soul To the 
lack of such demonstration is due in large measure that un- 
reality which invests theology for the average modern man; 
but from this book one rises with thirst assuaged. The whole 
body of Christian doctrine, a little dry today, can be refreshed 
and renewed in proportion as it absorbs what Dr. Rauschen- 
busch presents. 


Vipa D. SCUDDER 


A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917, pp. 361. $1.50 net. 


When Professor Coe speaks men who have real interest in 
religious education listen. For Professor Coe is no novice in 
this field. He is easily dean of that as yet small group to whom 
religious education is becoming a profession. From his pen 
came, as far back as 1904, the volume on Education in Religion 
and Morals, which for many a man was a call to a new and great 
task. In 1916 appeared his Psychology of Religion, and now the 
present contribution, which bids fair to make a deeper impres- 
sion, and cause more actual change in the processes of religious 
education, than any book for a decade past. 
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Changes in the processes of religious education of more than 
usual magnitude are just now impending. For the war has 
- fixed attention, first upon the vitality of Christianity, and 
secondly upon the effectiveness of religious training. We are 
beginning to ask ourselves more seriously why continuous 
_ teaching of ideas which seem to run absolutely counter to armed 
conflict and cruelty, and to which such general consent is given 
should have availed so little. The result of this questioning is 
bound to affect our educational standards and methods in 
religion. 
Professor Coe’s book is especially timely, therefore, because 
it chiefly discusses that side of religious education which is 
- concerned with social action and interaction, and explains to a 
certain extent how it is that education in regligion can go on as 
‘it has gone on and yet be powerless to avoid a great world war. 
_ His views are important and timely also for Churchmen in 
‘this country who are concerned about education. For the 
Church here is just beginning the construction of a church-wide 
and organic system of religious education. In such a project 
we need to know our bearings, to welcome all discussion, 
whether or not it harmonizes with our own point of view. There 
is no doubt that we can profit much from what Professor Coe 


3 has to say, and that his advice will be especially valuable dur- 
~ 


ing the constructive period of our educational enterprises. 
_ This is in spite of the fact that Professor Coe’s sympathies are 


— = natively in line with the Churchman’s attitude. But ina 


1 @ 


true sense he stands as a prophet in the field of religious educa- 
tion and “he that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet 

‘ _ shall receive a prophet’s reward.” 

eal The purpose of our author is to relate religious education 
more integrally to the social aim and application of the Christ- 
ian faith. He endeavors to reinterpret both the goal and the 
principles of religious training from the point of view of the 
law of love to one’s neighbor. His special thesis is that the law 
of love, being fundamental and regulative must be learned 
more by putting it into practice than by hearing about it as 
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an intellectual theorem. We must make sure, he contends, 
that fellowship is the real aim of the Church and not merely a 
by-product. Professor Coe does not find the principle he seeks 
to be fundamental in any organized curriculum of modern 
Church instruction. Nor, somewhat unfortunately, does he 
furnish any illustration of what such a curriculum would be like. 

Instead of this he furnishes us, in a very interesting and 
illuminating section, with a discussion of the psychology of 
social instincts, and how they are applied in the formation of 
the child’s ideas in regard to God, to sin, and to moral char- 
acter. At this point he emphasizes again the contention, which 
we believe to be one of Professor Coe’s distinctive and valuable 
contributions to the psychology of religious education, that 
the child’s earliest appreciation of divine Fatherhood is based 
upon his own budding parental instinct. He also deals another 
sledge-hammer blow at the theory of ‘recapitulation’. We may 
hope that this will go far toward being a death-blow, for the 
practical results of the theory have been, we believe, distinctly 
injurious. 

Moral instruction of children in the public school demands 
reform, Professor Coe thinks, in the direction not only of making 
children active instead of passive in the discovery of moral 
principles, but also that they shall act from within themselves 
and organize their activities through their own reflection. It 
is in this connection that Dr. Coe asserts clearly what fault he 
finds with prevailing educational practices. He objects (1) to 
“the intellectualistic assumption with respect to the relation 
of knowledge to life, namely, that thought first grasps reality 
and then adjusts life to it;” (2) to “the undemocratic assump- 
tion that to teach is to impose the teacher’s thought and will 
upon the pupil. Here is social bias of the most serious import.” 
These two objections Professor Coe raises with equal strenu- 
ousness against religious education in Church Schools, and to 
them we wish to return at a later moment. 

From this point onward our author deals with the various 
agencies which operate in the field of religious training or influ- 
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ence its functions, the family, the Church School, education 
Boards, and so forth. The chapter on the family, and the 
changed ideals necessary in it before its social influence on the 
child can be really helpful is one of the most incisive and telling 
statements which we have seen. It would be worth the price 
of the entire book for a parent simply to read and ponder this 
_ chapter. Make the sexes equal, counsels Professor Coe, recog- 
nize and develop the contribution of each member to the group 
life, allow in increasing degree initiative and self-determination; 
provide common pleasures, and more important still, participa- 
tion for each member in reconstructive social enterprises; all 
of which will demand a ‘domestication’ of family property. 
In the parochial situation, Dr. Coe urges a more unified out- 
look with a parochial ‘department of religious education’ intent 
on studying and coordinating all lines of religious training, 
establishing standards and suitable supervision, and providing 
- financial support from the parish budget. A chapter is devoted 
to the interrelation of Church and State, but without adding 
_ much to our present store of knowledge or illumination on the 
situation. What the parish needs most, in Professor Coe’s 
estimation, is trained leaders of youth in all lines, and a minis- 
try educationally minded. The responsibility for supplying 


this need is laid upon the Board of Education for each com- 


munion. The proper education of the ministry in these par- 
ticulars demands a combination between the theological school 
and the university department of education. It is interesting 
to compare with what our seminaries commonly provide Pro- 
fessor Coe’s list of the topics with which a specialist in religious 
_ education should be familiar: = 


. The history of religion. = 

B. The psychology of religion. 
. The philosophy of religion. 
. The sociology of religion. 
. The general history of education, == 
. The special history of religious education. 
. The psychology of education. 
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. The religious life of children and youth. 
Observation and analysis of the teaching process in the day 


school. 
Observation and analysis of the teaching process in the church 
school or school of religion. 
. The general principles and methods of school administration. 
. The special methods of administration in religious education. 
. Closely superyised practice in religious education. bas 
. Provision for experimental study of religious education. "a 
. The philosophy or general theory of religious education. 


Unless this list is far too extensive, it is plain that great 
changes must come about in our own seminaries before we could 
hope to produce any such specialists even with the cooperation 
of university departments of education. And we are not in- 
clined to think the requirements of the list are either excessive 
or impossible. They ought to be obtainable in at least one 
Church Seminary. 

In his final section Professor Coe deals with certain principal 
types of religious education, which he names Roman Catholic, 
dogmatic protestant, ritualistic protestant, evangelicalism, and 
liberalism. It is apparent that he classes the instruction in 
‘this Church’ chiefly under the head of ritualistic, since” he 
speaks of prayer book, Christian year, and chooses for special 
criticism a little manual of the late Dr. Oberly. With this 
ritual type Professor Coe manifests a certain degree of pedago- 
gical sympathy. But he deprecates all credal instruction, the 
‘letter-perfect’ requirement in catechetical methods, and the 
perpetuation of the church as a particular society in the 
community and the world, but not for the reconstruction of the 
community or the world. Loyalty to the Church is bad unless 
there be a loyalty of the Church to the cause of social welfare. 

With none of the above mentioned types is Professor Coe 
in any sense satisfied. Roman Catholic education he regards 
as distinctly undemocratic and anti-social. Evangelicalism 
cannot accommodate the idea of religious growth or give the 
child a true place in the Church. Liberalism produces on- 
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lookers instead of doers, lacks ethical fervor, and is in danger 
of intellectualism as well as discounting institutional organi- 
zations of good will such as the Church. 

Such are Professor Coe’s main positions. It is impossible 
to avoid seeing the bias to which he confesses in these words 
from the preface to his Psychology of Religion: “My religious 
experience has been as free from mysticism as it has been from 
dogmatism. Indeed the chief incitement to seek mystical expe- 
riences came to me wrapped up in dogma, and the disappoint- 
ment of my adolescence, when the promised and sought for 

_ mystical ‘witness of the Spirit’ did not come, caused me to 
turn away from both the dogmatic and the mystical approach 
to religion. Not far from the middle of my college days it was 
settled—tthough I could not realize then how well settled— 
that thenceforth I should look for the center of religion in the 
moral will.” It is plain from the chapter in the same book on 
‘Mysticism’ that Dr. Coe expects little gain from even the 
best type of mysticism. To him it stands for a kind of inbreed- 
ing in religion and is not ‘self-correcting’. He admits that the 
mystic starts with a “socially produced idea,” but he declines 
to believe that it can assist further social development. 

It is at this point that those of us who believe in that type 
of mysticism represented let us say by Christ, or by the prophet 
Isaiah must take issue. One cannot read Isaiah 6 and doubt 
that the writer was a mystic, nor the succeeding chapters and 
doubt that he was socially minded. The educational signi- 
ficance of worship is far greater than the writer admits, whether 
the worship be private or public. One cannot feel himself in 
constant and immediate relation to a God who is a Father, or 
to Christ as the way, the truth, and the life of men without 
having his social will strengthened. Worship truly taught 
involves a vital and formative social experience. It is very 
much concerned, in so far as its object is socially conceived, 
with the production of ‘social immediacy’. 

With Professor Coe’s extreme sensibility as to ‘dogmatism’ 

. or ‘intellectualism’, and his sense of the danger of exposure 
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to it, we find it hard to sympathize. It would have helped to 
an adjustment if he could at least have drawn the distinction 
between the dogmatism which is backed by an infallible 
Church, and the doctrine which is established by a consensus _ 
of religious experience through the centuries. Dogmatic opin- | 
ions are of course not confined to the Church. Professor 
Coe admits (Psychology of Religion, p. xv) that he hates them 
as much in science as in religion. But they are the basis every- 
where of early training; there is a military doctrine, a business 
doctrine, a university doctrine. In these is handed down the 
experience of the past. To hold that they are theoretically 
infallible is absurd. To use them as a working hypothesis 
open to emendation is more practical than to set every genera- 
tion starting anew on the ‘trial and error’ system. We feel 
that Professor Coe’s personal bias has prevented him from dis- 
criminating between the extreme of dogmatism which destroys 
thought and the necessary presentation of doctrine which 
enables the child to take over rapidly the attainments of the 
past as a basis from which to begin the experiments needed for 
the welfare of the future. The question seems to us not a 
choice between doctrine or no doctrine, but between good 
doctrine or poor doctrine as an accompaniment to social 
experience. 

Why should one kind of intellectualism, for instance the 
Roman Catholic, be so effective negatively as to be important, 
unless some other sort could be made effective positively? 
Is not attitude to be cultivated at least as much by ideals of 
the mind as by the choices which grow out of the experiment? 
Has truth as such no virtue when it comes to action? Professor 
Coe recognizes the family atmosphere as the first important 
element in social training. But every family has its intellec- 
tualism or its dogmatic social principle. It comes to the child 
as parental dogma. He begins on it, no matter how steadily 
he is trained to self-judgment and independent thinking. And 
why is not the transmission of the best and most logical thought 
on a given subject quite as important an asset to the next 
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generation, quite as full of the spirit of service, as the best - 
form of social action? Are we to abandon the use of rules in 
arithmetic in favor of a plan by which each child should take 
time to deduce by a series of experiments what a rule should 
say? Yet a rule in arithmetic savors strongly of dogmatism. 
This is not to deny the use of examples following the rule as a 
means of experiencing the truth involved, or to abandon the 
fashion of experimenting with chemical elements. Neither 
would we invalidate Professor Coe’s emphasis on the need of 
social experience. But why eliminate formal truth as the ac- 
companiment of social experience? Surely the presenta- 
tion of formulated ideas about God need not wait for a series 
of social experiments repeating the world’s experience in reach- 
ing its present idea of God. There must be some practical 
social benefit to be derived from a doctrine involving the idea 
of a God of righteousness for all the world as opposed to a 
doctrine describing a tribal deity who upholds a dynasty or 
a nation regardless of other nations. 

Probably it is also due to Dr. Coe’s own unfortunate early 
experience in religion that we miss throughout the book that 
social side of religion involved in any central faith in the 
incorporation of the Divine Life in personality, as brought into 
the world’s life in Jesus Christ. We find no use made of this 
social element involved in the principle of Incarnation. The 
Church is recognized, to some extent, as a social factor. But 
there is always the implication that the Church exists to 
maintain a doctrine instead of becoming the means of extend- 
ing a God-given stream of Life. There is, in fact, no Christo- 
centric feeling displayed in the book and no adequate percep- 
tion that an education intended to realize the Kindgom of 
God in the world has any unique relation to the Person of __ 
Him who actually set the Kingdom on the way to realization. 

But surely any system of social training which can effectively 

_ promote a solidarity of society cannot leave out of account 

_ the inner solidarity of the ‘body of Christ’. 

We should like to add to Professor Coe’s list of types in 
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religious education another for which he has no place. Let us 
call it perhaps the institutional type. This type believes in 
transmitting social experience through certain constituted and 
normative usages, for example the Sacraments, or the Christian 
Year, and through certain symbols, as for example the dis- 
tinctive forms of Church architecture and adornment, or even | 
such a word symbol as the simpler Creeds. These institutions __ 
are not rigid as to their interpretations, though they may pre- 
serve a definite type in their outward forms. They are rallying _ 
points unifying the common aspirations and endeavors of vari- 
ous attitudes. By means of them a connected and organic , 
form of experience is handed down with such modifications as 
the highest interests of each new generation suggest. These » 
modifications seldom disturb the central form of the institu- _ 
tion-—though they may express themselves at its circumference. © 
They are for religious education what the schoolhouse and the 
flag are for secular education. Generations come and go, but 
the flag remains. The flag continues to have thirteen stripes 
although its stars increase in number. It must still be red, 
white, and blue, although day before yesterday it seemed to 
say this particular country is indivisible, yesterday it said the 
Americas are not open to European domination, and today it 
says democracy must be made safe over the entire world. The 
content expands, the symbol remains. The institution has the 
force of a melting pot. Its educational value is social. It hasa 
doctrine, but that doctrine is for ‘the healing of the nations’. © 
Speaking in general, we may predict for Dr. Coe’s book a 
very wide influence. It represents something toward which we 
can all move to advantage, but only slowly. It will make more 
central and thorough certain social motives which are just be- 
ginning to emerge in religious training. At the same time it is 
a call for a more highly trained leadership with far greater initi- 
ative which only time can produce. It will surely increase the 
amount of experimentation, and will make it more difficult for 
the ordinary person to measure accomplishments in religious 
training. It will also make increasingly hard the formulation 
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in any detail of printed material to assist religious education 
since so much more will depend upon local situations. These 
difficulties are not insurmountable however. The chief obstacle 
is the impossibility of reaching any perceptible advance until 
the Church as a whole sees more clearly the fundamental impor- 


tance of education. LESTER BRADNER 


The Evolution of the Hebrew People and Their Influence on Civilization. By 
Laura H. Wild. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917, pp. 311. 
The novelty of Professor Wild’s book lies in its inclusiveness, 

which is at the same time the inevitable cause of its chief weak- 

ness. The attempt to cover so much ground, however, must 
be accredited with more than a moderate amount of success 
although the reader who has progressed beyond the elementary 
stage is conscious of the thinness of the material spread over 
so wide a field. Nevertheless, the book is valuable because the 
conception is so good, namely, the aim to place Hebrew life in 
the current of world development, both as regards origins and 
effects. The lack of a cosmopolitan and inclusive world view, 
the principal merit of the volume, has limited the value of 
many recent contributions to the Old Testament, such as 

Fowler’s The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion, in his- 

torical depth, and Peter’s The Religion of the Hebrews, in theol- 

ogy, and Mitchell’s, Ethics of the Old Testament, in morals. 

The merit of this point of departure will, then, be recognized. 

Still the inclusive method of research should guard against such 

extravagances as have been exhibited in German books like 

Schrader’s and Gressmann’s, for example. 

Besides the advantages of a supernational world view of the 
significance and value of Hebrew life and product, the author 
is governed—rightly so—in her aims by evolutionary procedure. 
By this method Israel’s relations and indebtedness to the 
ancient world as a whole, and connection with, and influence 
upon, modern progress is worked out. This interdependence 
is indicated with some fulness in Part I—The Cultural Back- 
ground of Hebrew Life, and Part II—A Sketch of the Develop- 
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ment of Religious Ideas, and in Part V—The Place in World 
Thought of the great Hebrew Prophetic Teachers. Since the | 
work is designed for beginners (Preface) a technical criticism 
is hardly possible. The sources drawn upon are indicated in 
the very practical, though limited, bibliography furnished, and 
speak for themselves. 

A word, however, may be said upon the approach to these 
studies, 2. e., from the side of Israel’s economic and social devel- 
opment (Part IV). The interest is specifically in civilization. 
The record of progress is threefold (p. 161) : political (the doings 
of kings), religious (the teaching of prophets), social (the peo- 
ple’s response). It is only partially right, however, to say that 
the influence of Hebrew ideals is due to the working out of these 
principles in a living organism, 7.e., so far as the body of 
Israelite life itself is concerned; for while the priestly organiza- 
tion did succeed in the practical application of che law, the 
message and aim of prophetic ideals transcended the narrow | 
limitations of the nation and received but little wholesome trial 
although the seeds of moral and spiritual thought were carried 
on the winds, as it were, to be disseminated in the Christian 
era. To state, then, that ‘a loyal nucleus responded’ (p. 162) 
amounted to little more than a preservation of the records— 
when the message was rejected and the efforts of moral reform- 
ers had repeatedly ended in failure. We have yet to learn also 
that the non-fulfilment of prophecy was a valued contribution 
(cf. the ‘false prophets’ and the mistakes of the greater seers). 

One finds the chief interest in the chapters on the economic _ 
and social development (Part IV). This is developed his- 
torically through three stages: nomadic, agricultural, city life. 
The ideas presented here are good, but they are inducted out 
of unreconstructed history. Indeed, beginning with ‘the first 
Hebrew family’, (p. 169), which ignores all the problems con-— 
nected with the individual Patriarchs, the elementary laws | 
determining social growth seem to be disregarded in a surprising — 
way. (Note the Sinai period and the conquest.) The discrep- | 
ancy between the treatment of the pre-Israelite periods (cf. 
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prehistoric man, p. 28), and the account of the traditional period 

is unfortunate. Too much is taken for granted, but this may be 
an unavoidable weakness in view of the extensiveness of the 
author’s aim. It is, however, a disappointment to find much of 
the science dropped when the real treatment of Hebrew history 


begins. 
a _ As with most writing latterly the enduring message of Hebrew .- 
thought is confined to the prophetic sources. This cannot be 
overestimated, still the Wisdom literature and the priestly con- 
cepts obviously have had their effect on our own world, and any 
adequate summary of Hebrew influence must give more place 
= these than has yet been done. The Chokhmah literature and 
_ the sacramental system of the priesthood as yet look for better 
appreciation; and while we are spontaneously drawn to the 
prophets through the social problems of the day, nevertheless 
_ we shall do well to understand the pragmatic philosophy of the 
Wisdom writers and the continuity of Jewish sacrifice with 
Christian worship. 

This review should not omit an appreciative mention of 
the ease and grace and clearness of the author’s style and the 
general attractiveness of the publication on the whole. There 
is a real place for the book in Old Testament work, and the 
‘fascination of Bible study pursued in this way’ is bound to 
encourage beginners to deeper research. 

Howarp C. ACKERMAN 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Rev. Henry Scott Holland, editor of the Commonwealih 
and Regius Professor of ceveatys in Oxford died on the 17th of 


= 


The Rev. John Gwyn, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin, died recently. Besides being a 
theologian of some distinction, he was the discoverer and editor 
of several valuable Syriac manuscripts of the New Testament. 


American scholarship has recently suffered the loss of 
James Hardy Ropes, the veteran Bussey Professor of New Tes- 
tament Criticism and Interpretation at Harvard. He will prob- 
ably best be remembered by his Apostolic Age in the Light of 
Modern Criticism (1906), and his Commentary on St. James, 
completed just before his death. 


... 
Henry Barclay Swete was the author of upwards of a hundred 
separate writings (according to the memorial bibliography in 
J. T.S., XVI). Chief among these are his Commentary on 
St. Mark and Commentary on the Apocalypse; The Holy Spirit 
in the New Testament, and The Holy Spirit in the Church; and 
(as editor) the two series of Cambridge Biblical Essays, mre 
Cambridge Theological Essays. His edition of the LXX is his" 
most monumental work. Dr. Swete died in May, 1917. 


_ Dr. Moulton perished in a submarine attack in April, 1917. 
He was the son of W. F. Moulton, who edited Winer, and pre- 
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pared (in collaboration with A. S. Geden) the Concordance to 
the Greek New Testament. It was natural that James Hope 
Moulton should devote himself to New Testament lexicography 
and grammar. Unfortunately, his Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek had reached the stage of the Prolegomena only 
when its author died. The third edition was printed in 1908. 
Moulton was also an accomplished Iranian scholar, as his 


Hibbert Lectures on Zoroastrianism clearly prove. 


with all his heart, died as a Lieutenant in the German Army 
during the fighting on the Western Front in the spring of 1916. 
His greatest work was on the text of the New Testament. He 
continued the work of Tischendorf (Tom. iii, ‘Prolegomena’, 


. =} Professor Gregory, espousing the cause of the Central Powers 
. 1894), and produced a large work in three volumes, Textkritik 
; des Neuen Testaments (completed, 1909), and an ‘Einleitung’. 


As his monument in English, he leaves the Canon and Text of 
the New Testament in the International Theological Library. 
It is a great loss to the world that he died before publishing his 


edition of the New Testament. 


The Société Biblique de Paris has undertaken to publish a 
French Bible similar to that of Kautzsch in its general plan. 
The chief editor is Professor A. Lods of the Sorbonne, Paris. 
Old Testament scholars in France and Switzerland are his 
collaborators. Among them is one of our assistant-editors, 
Dr. J. A. Maynard, who represents America, his adoptive 
country, in this enterprise. Dr. Maynard has written the new 
translation of the books of Samuel and the critical notes and 
commentary on that section. Owing to the war, Genesis and 
part of Exodus only have been published as yet. 


Emile Durkheim, professor at the Sorbonne, died in No- 
vember of last year. As perhaps the best known writer on 
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Social History i in France, he will be greatly missed. From his 
earlier work, De la division du travail social (1895), to his last 
and most extensive research on Les Formes élémentaires de la 
vie religieuse (1912), Durkheim showed himself an attractive 
pioneer in a most important field. He died, we may say of a 
broken heart, after the death of his only son in Serbia. iw 


At the great age of ninety, Pasquale Villari is dead. Born in 
1827, he obtained an international reputation as the historian 
of mediaeval Italy. His works on The Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola, The Barbarian Invasions of Italy, Mediae- 
val Italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII, and many others have 
been put into English and are standard. While with a true 
Italian dislike for the Papacy, he tried, and to a large extent 
succeeded, in gaining a sympathetic understanding of the great | 
mediaeval movements and figures. 


And there are others—many of whom we shall never know by 
name—young scholars, barely through the University or 
Seminary, whose talents and future alike have been laid upon the 
altar of their country’s need. Yet they are scholars still, no 
doubt, passing only from our field of hard-won learning to the 
vaster knowledge and directer vision of that life beyond life; 
those 

“wisest Scholars, those who understood mes 
The deeper teaching of the mystic tome, wh a 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good.” 
* * * * 


Old Testament students will be glad to have an authorized — 
Jewish translation of the O83] NN in The Holy 
Scriptures According to the Masoretic Text, with the Aid of ° 
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a ’ previous Versions and with constant Consultation of Jewish 
Authorities, Philadelphia, 1917. 


: at For those interested in modern Judaism of an orthodox type, 
The Jewish Forum, a monthly magazine, edited by Dr. S. T. H. 
Hurwitz, 5 Beekman St., New York City, appeared for the. 
first time in February of this year. It is an interesting and virile 
publication, and has the promise of a useful career. 


_ Babel and Bible students should not allow Dr. Stephen Lang- 
don’s The Sumerian Epic of Paradise: The Flood and the Fall 
of Man to escape their attention. It was published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum in 1915, and has already 
called forth considerable discussion. Many points of interpre- 
tation are yet uncertain, but much new light upon old problems 
will repay its perusal. 


A propos od Ilérpos éml rabry rp (p50) 

oixodoujow pou tiv (Mt. 16:18) and Expository Times, 
January, 1918, pp. 146/7., note a Rabbinic reason for Israel’s: 
election: The matter is to be compared toa king who was desiring 
to build; but when he was digging for the purpose of laying ie 
foundations, he found only swamps and mire. At last he hit 

on a rock, when he said, “Here I will build.” So, too, when God 

was about to create the world, he foresaw the sinful aenenainn 
of Enosh (when man began to profane the name of the Lord), 
and the wicked generations of the deluge (which said unto ord 


“Depart from us”), and he said, “How shall I create the world 
whilst these generations are certain to provoke me (by their | 
crimes and sins)?” But when he perceived that Abraham would ; 
one day arise, he said, “Behold, I have found the petra on which — 
to build and base the world.” (Yalkut, Pent., Section 766, re- 
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- produced from the Yelamdenu; cf. Exod. Midrash Rabba, 
15:17; Isa. 51:1, 2; Num. 33 :9.) | 

The capture of Jerusalem by the British forces on the 9th 
of December, 1917, is, from a religious point of view, one of the 
most important events of this great world war. With Jerusalem 
in the hands of an enlightened and: tolerant Christianity, we 
may look forward with confidence to much glory for Palestine. 
There Christian pilgrims of all shades of thought will be wel- 
comed; there the Jew will be able to live over again in spirit 
the life of his great ancestors; and there the Mohammedan will 
be permitted freely to worship God in his own peculiar way. 
But not the least important of all the blessings which will come 
to a liberated Palestine will be the permission, unimpeded by a 
fanatical government, to carry on archaeological research in 
the same unrestricted way as it has already been done in Egypt. 
We can confidently hope for much new light not only on the 
Old and the New Testament but also on the Koran and on the 
early development of the Christian Church. 

Jerusalem is one of the oldest cities in the world. Its history © 
can be traced back in an unbroken line to the fourteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. And if the tradition preserved in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis be reliable, we can affirm that Jeru- 
salem, the city of Salem (Babylonian Uru-Salem, ‘City Salem’), 
was firmly established as a capital in the time of Abraham. 

What visions of antiquity the modern Crusaders must have 
had as they entered the Joppa Gate by the Tower of David! 
Melchizedek, the priest-prince, contemporary of Abraham; 
Abdi-Khiba, the Caanitish ruler of Jerusalem and vassal of the 
Egyptian monotheist, the royal Ikhnaton; Adoni-zedek, con- 
temporary of Joshua and King of Jerusalem; David, Jerusa- 
lem’s first great Hebrew king; all these tell of the antiquity of 
Jerusalem. Then, the great political events which have cen- 
tered in Jerusalem since the time of its purchase by David 
from the Jebusites; and its capture by Nebuchadnezzar, by 
Ptolemy, by Titus, by the Persians under Chosroes IJ, by the 
Emperor Heraclius, by the Khalifah Omar, by the Turkoman 
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Urtok, by Godfrey of Bouillon, by Saladin, by Ali Pasha of 
Egypt, by thirteen other different warriors and finally by 
General Allenby all witness to the currents of international 
events that have ever crossed and recrossed her threshold. 

But our interest in Jerusalem centers in her religious history. 
Beginning with its establishment as David’s royal city, where 
the Ark of the Lord found a home, we can trace the develop- 
ment of Jewish and Christian religious thought step by step 
to the time when the Christian Church was firmly established 
there. Space does not permit to do more than to refer to the 
dedication of Solomon’s magnificent temple in Jerusalem for the 
worship of Jehovah, to the selection of Jerusalem in the time 
of Josiah as the central sanctuary, to the glory that was her’s 
at the promulgation of the Law by Ezra, and to her checkered 
religious history from the time of Judas Maccabeus until the 
time of Christ and the founding of the Christian Church. 
Jerusalem has been the inspiration of Laws that have inter- 
woven themselves with the moral and religious fiber of the world; 
Psalms that have echoed along the valleys and from the 
mountain tops of human experience; Prophecies that have 
thundered through the struggling ages like the trumpet-tones 
of God; Gospels of faithful living and bright, glistening hope, 
that have transformed humanity. 

Whether Palestine be presented to the Jews, under inter- 
national protection; or be made an international state; or be 
placed under the fostering care of one of the great humane 
colonizing nations of the West; Jerusalem must be religiously 
free and an international shrine. And although we cannot 
wish her greater days we can and do wish her happier ones. 


’s ch h, Time’s ch !” might w 
‘ ime’s changes, ah, Time’s changes!” might well be the 
song of Newman’s spirit, in the years that have passed since © 
the appearance of Tract No. 90. To prove that the Prayer ° 
Book statements about the Sacraments could be twisted into 
harmony with the decisions of Trent—that, in the forties, 
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seemed the most necessary endeavor for true theology in the 
Anglican Church: to show that the Articles, “the offspring of 
an uncatholic age, are, to say the least, not themselves un- 
catholic.” And now, in that aboutface of Roman Theology 
which has come since the Vatican Council, the chief interest 
of many Roman theologians seems to be, to prove that after all 
it was Trent that did not mean what it obviously implied, and 
that the Tridentine Articles, the offspring of an unhistorical 
age, are, to say the least, not themselves unhistorical. 

How often has the anathema of Trent thundered upon Angli- 
can ears: “If anyone shall say that the Sacraments of the New 
Law were not all instituted by Our Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema.” Oh, wicked Anglicans, to dare to quote history 
against such a truism of Catholic theology! And now, under 
sanction of Roman imprimatur, the true meaning of this is 
revealed to us. Surely it must have been a lingering taint of 
Newman’s Anglicanism, which led him to suppose that the 
obvious meaning of Trent’s words was the correct one. We 
are now told that “Jesus instituted immediately and explicitly 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist; He instituted immediately and 
implicitly the five other Sacraments.” The rest of this inierest- 
ing story, with its extensiveness of this implicit institution, will 
be found continued in Pourrat, Theology of the Sacraments, 
2nd Ed., Herder, St. Louis, 1910. 

It is humbling to turn from this Roman work, bristling with 
the modern spirit and grounded in a comprehensive scholarship, 
to meet the product of a member of our own Communion, who 
has apparently not yet transcended the atmosphere of the 
‘Reformation Settlement’. Dr. Tait, in The Nature and Func- 
tion of the Sacraments, Longmans, London & New York, 1917, 
makes us wonder if after all Tyrrell’s paradox is not true, that 
the error of Protestantism is that it stands still, and that the 
virtue of Romanism is that it ever changes. There are many 
beautiful and inspiring passages in Dr. Tait’s book, but when, 
with Comparative Religion quite ignored, we are asked to 
accept as final, definitions of the Sacraments as given by Ridley 
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and Latimer about 1550, it is surely Newman’s spirit which 
again speaks in tones of irony, this time as to the real Modern- 
ist and Mediaevalist: “Oh Geordie, jingling Geordie, it was 
grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dissimula- 
tion, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence.” 


_A happy expression of revived interest and energy in the 
Church are the Summer Conferences for Church Workers, 
which now figure largely in the lives of many Church people. 
The conference at Cambridge, Massachusetts, well established 
through a number of years, is of course the pioneer in this kind 
of enterprise, and to Cambridge every June there come some 
three hundred men and women, young and old, to study for 
two concentrated weeks the life, thought, and activities of their 
Church. While there are always classes elementary enough 
for everyone, the grade of instruction reaches far higher than 
in the ordinary Sunday School or even Teachers’ Class. Last 
year among the leaders were Deans Bell and Rousmaniere, 
and Drs. McClenthen and Boynton. This year the Faculty 
includes Professor Rollins of the Virginia and Professor Lewis 
of the Western Seminary, Dr. Slattery of New York and 
Fr. Officer, O.H.C., Dr. Bradner of the G. B.R.E. and 
Professor Scudder of Wellesley. The date is June 21st to July 
6th. For registration and other information apply to Miss 
Marian De C. Ward, 415 Beacon St., Boston. 

A similar Summer Conference, for Church people of the 
Mid-West, will be held on the beautiful campus of Racine 
College, in Wisconsin, along the shore of Lake Michigan. The 
same spirit and standards, which have proved their worth at 
Cambridge, will be maintained at Racine. Among the leaders 
will be Bishops Weller and Reese, Rev. D. L. Ferris of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Rev. C. H. Young of Chicago, Dr. Atwater of 
Akron, Ohio, and Dean Bell of Fond du Lac. The date oa 
July 17th to 25th. Application should be made to Miss Rosalie 
Winkler, 131 Eleventh St., Milwaukee. 
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